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Editorial, 


Hi man who saves himself for big occasions, and 

takes little pains with small ones, indulges a 

fallacious sort of economy. Nothing better in- 

sures success in the big strains than the habit of 

putting the best effort into the small ones. 
Daily calisthenics without apparatus will do more for 
physical strength than elaborate gymnastics beyond aver- 
age and natural endurance. To play the clubs that re- 
quire least of him instead of the proper ones is the 
golfer’s surest way of turning progress into retrogression. 
The man who has acquired facility in speaking faces a 
greater danger than any previous one,—not the danger 
of failure, Dut the danger of success. He relaxes the strict-* 
ness of preparation and the severity of discipline, and 
unconsciously deteriorates. Always 1o do one’s very best 
does more than dignify smalJ occasions: it makes the 
man himself ready fur any occasion. 


wt 


For young men pressing into the working world one 
consideration ought to have a front place, though it 
generally drifts in behind them. Far more important 
even than the choice of a vocation is the choice of the 
men unde1 whose leadership it is undertaken. ‘The char- 
acter of one’s employer is a greater asset than the pros- 
pects of the employment. The sort of men at the head 
of a concern, their probity, their public spirit, their range 
of ability, their standards of action, their repute, count 
most in the reckoning of promise. Example and influ- 


‘ence work down from the head all through the body of 


workers with such leadership. The pride and confidence 
with which their employees speak of such employers is 
their highest guarantee, and to serve under them is 
worth more than any other inducement. 


s 


Hasir and custom, which are such valuable and in- 
dispensable bulwarks of progress, curiously become 
hindrances to progress by continuing effort after the need 
of it has passed. We notice that in the telephone book 
there is no punctuation. No one misses the periods 
and commas, though in composition they are retained 
everywhere for their usefulness in some places. But 
how often, even there, they might be dispensed with, and 
no one the worse. The capital and space make a period 
unnecessary. It never would be missed. It is almost 
as ridiculous as the inscription on a child’s drawing, ‘‘ This 
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is a horse.’ An abbreviation is its own notification to 
any one intelligent enough to read, and requires no sign 
except in cases where confusion would result. There is 
a calculable and considerable saving, no doubt, which 
makes it decidedly worth while for the printer to omit 
superfluous signs in printing names and addresses. A 
good deal may be taken for granted, likewise, in many 
other places. When we hear exhortations and denun- 
ciations and warnings about matters of which we are en- 
tirely persuaded, we long to tell the speaker to omit the 
punctuation and get on to the substance of the matter. 
Human nature has too many needs unmet for good people 
to waste time on needs that are ancient history. David 
has suffered enough: let us attend to the sinners of to-day. 
“There is only one thing to tell you,” said a prison warden 
to the preacher who asked for advice, ‘don’t give them 
the Prodigal Son: they’ve had that.” 


ad 


It is a significant fact, testified to by men whose wit- 
ness is authoritative, that victims of one and another 
sort of drug habit are specially numerous among medical 
men and nurses, are probably more numerous among-these 
people best informed as to the certain effects of indul- 
gence than among those who do not realize what follows 
indulgence. ‘This shows that being informed as to the 
consequence of wrong-doing is a very insufficient protec- 
tion against wrong-doing, a very insufficient deterrent. 
Of all young men, medical students ought to be most 
virtuous, knowing so well the perils of vice; but such is 
not their reputation. Nothing can take the place of the 
internal forces, nothing can become a substitute for right- 
eousness, and no machinery of information or legal re- 
pression will do what is expected of it. Self-respect, a 
clean heart, and a right spirit, the powers religion stirs, 
are the only sure reliance. 


e 

. Goop people naturally assume that people of their kind 
do not need the eighth commandment. ‘We have got 
beyond all that,” they say. ‘‘We do not need to steal, 
we should have no inclination to steal if we were in need, 
and it is in quite bad form to mention the commandment 
in such good company.” Yet petty thieving goes on as 
briskly in such circles as in the lower ranks of society. 
It goes on more briskly because it is not called stealing 
and is not penalized. ‘To call it by its right name pro- 
vokes righteous indignation. Tourists fill their cars 
with the apples they steal, hotel-keepers have to watch 
their silver as carefully in banquet-hall as in kitchen, 
and a curator reports that in one of our metropolitan 
museums spurious curiosities are left’ in places where 
relic-thieves may satisfy their craving without robbing 
the institution. A little euphemism immunizes people 
from the sting of a moral law. 
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WHATEVER may be thought about capital punishment, 
and its abolition in some States has put a heavy burden 
of proof of its necessity or wisdom in States which retain 

_ it, there surely is room for the limitation of this extreme 
penalty to the extreme cases. The other day a man went 
to the death-chair with this message: ‘ Now the time 
has come for me to pay for my follies. I am ready to 
meet it. I served in the United States Army and Navy, 
and I can meet my punishment as a soldier should. I 
never knew Frank Ford and did not intend to cause his 
death. I am very sorry for it and for his family and 
relatives. No one was to blame for it, only drink; and, if 
I could only bring Mr. Ford to life by giving up my own, 
I would willingly do it a hundred times. I hope this will 
come to the eyes of his wife and family, and that they will 
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not think tod hard of me. May it please God to give 
us both rest.’”’ There is no sentimentalism, no ex- 
tenuation of the crime, in recognizing great nobility in 
words so genuine, so simple, and so eloquent. Could not 
society devise some way by which a man under sentence 
of death who showed such spirit might be given another 
chance? ‘‘If I could only bring Mr. Ford to life by giving 
up my own, I would willingly do it a~hundred times.” 
“May it please God to give us both rest.” Are we satis- 
fied to have killed the man who killed? Is not such 
penalty futile? 
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LEGENDS of a primitive flood belong to the traditions of 
every people. Whatever the occasion of them,—and they 
may have had very definite occasion,—belief in them as_ 
affecting the whole world could only be possible in an 
age when the extent of the world was undreamed of and 
when its shape was unknown. ‘The story of Noah and 
the Ark becomes ridiculous when people seriously relate 
it to the globe and to allits inhabitants. Yet a high-school 
pupil in an enlightened community was told by a com- 
panion that she couldn’t be a Christian if she did not 
believe in everything as the Bible tells it. We have to 
begin at the beginning with each new generation, and find 
our teaching ever more necessary than we realize. 


ws 


Like the repelling poles of a magnet which press apart 
the more strongly the closer they are brought together, 
there are fine antipathies in life which no propinquity 
lessens. ‘To people who fear that pitch defiles, that con- 
tact with evil necessarily transmits it, that association 
in the. world makes its temptations, it may confidently 
be said that the danger is not in the contact, but in the 
disposition. Nothing seductive seduces the mind that 
lends no favor to the seduction; no temptation becomes 
such where one hates what is hateful; and, if the heart 
be kept pure, Sir Galahad is in the field. ‘This is why 
churches represent the only sufficient strength against 
the evils of the world, the final reliance of every reform. 
They implant that central dynamic which is the mightier 
and surer the more evil tries conclusions with it. The 
very attractiveness turns repulsive in a good conscience 
and a true heart. Develop these powers in the young, 
and, though the pestilence walketh at noonday, they will 
not fall. 


The New Year Paradox. 


_ Seldom is there a time when we do not wish time away. 
Some anticipation makes waiting wearisome. It is the 
coming wedding-day, or the sailing time, or the day when 
the most desired letter arrives, or the vacation season, 


’ or a friend’s greeting,—something in the future is always 


beckoning us and making .us impatient with the.days 
between. We are a forward-looking race. 

Yet one event we do not contemplate with any eager- 
ness. We do not wish life to end. Except under un- 
usual circumstances, tio one wishes death to hasten. If 
the last day were marked for us to expect it, how we 
should like the time to lag between our day and that! 
How fast the slowest time would go that took us surely 
to the appointed end! Who would hurry things to meet 
that day? 

The paradox of a new year is that it celebrates with 
rites of revelry and cheer an anticipation which is by 
itself a sad one. Our eagerness for the fruitions of the 
future is a disguise which disposition fortunately inter- 
poses to delude us. We are always hurrying forward 
toward a desired haven, and crowding on all sail, and 
wishing for wind and tide to favor our enterprise, think- 
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ing not that it is an end, but only that it brings us to 

port. We hasten that which we least desire to come. 

We try to charm time away, while we wish nothing so 

little as that our portion should end. The happiness 

possible to a new year we make its characteristic in order 

that we shall not think of the real: characteristic of the 

year,—its steady and inevitable cutting of the length of 

life’s thread. ‘The apostle said that he died daily. New 

Year's Day is the one day of the year which impresses 

this upon us, and it does this, WOnderful to say, in a 

% forgetfulness of the fact, in the form of eager expectation 

of more than life has yet given, in abundant confidence 

that the year betokens no ending, but, better than ever 
before, a beginning. 

a We say that it is fortunate that this is so, that death 

% is not an execution to be approached with terror ordread, 

se that the shortening of life feels to us like a lengthening of 

a life, and that a new year opens with hope and wishing 

§ and confidence of better things to come. It is so surely 

fortunate that we do not need quite so much emphasis 

2 as is sometimes given to the day. The excess of antici- 


pation sometimes betrays a despair under the form of 
gayety. It is a defiance to hopeless fate rather than a 
welcome to coming good. It flings a pessimism into the 
air under the form of revelry. “It says, “Eat, drink, and 
be merry,”’ not because in the new year we are to live, but 
because in the years it opens we are to die. It seeks to 
_ deaden the sadness it feels by narcotics of artificial joy. 
~ It becomes gay by intoxication more than by conviction. 
It dulls the sense of what it feels is dreadful by a stimu- 
i lated courage, and in its brave defiance self-condemns 
its cowardice. In clubs and festive gatherings the year 
is met not in sober strength, but in riotous weakness, not 
with bravery, but with bravado, not with a heart fit to 
- conquer, but in a spirit sure to lose, not with a will to 
take opportunity, but with an abandonment to defeat. 
To make the time a solemn one is no remedy for this 
defect. To force substitutes for cheerfulness and jollity 
will not avail. We should not, if we could, banish all 
the New Year’s rites. But they should be performed 
with less of pessimism and more of sincerity; they should 
be accompanied with some touch of thought and purpose; 
they should be the rites of reason and high feeling, not 
_ those of blind indifference and folly; and under the words 
of greeting and fellowship there should be the spirit of 
reverence and trust. 
The paradox of the New Year is resolved only by 
_ the adoption of the religious sort of confidence. ‘There 
is nothing else so practical, so firm, so lasting, so true. 
It is tragic to see men in a high sea clutching at one 
support after another, this spar, that bit of wreckage, 
and floating off into destruction, fancying they are saved. 
They have grasped that which is in the same fate as they, 
and subject to the same contingencies. Their rescue is 
_ little more sure than their perishing. Only something 
more buoyant than they will avail, only something that 
can ride the waves and withstand their buffetings will 
sustain them. Only something outside time, and 
‘stronger, will keep men above its waves. To salute the 
; _ time with confidence is as pathetic as was the cry to 
"Cesar, ‘‘Morituri te salutamus.” It is a confidence with 
nothing more than itself. It braves death, but it suc- 
meee to it. 
The reason why we can unite without paradox the 
Yew Year’s cheer with our knowledge that the passing 
Fe time is its vanishing is found in so far as we can take 
into the time another spirit. The only sufficient stay is 
at of Providence. Dismiss what old fashions of speech 
we will, this old fashion keeps its style. It ‘‘wears its 
brave state out of memory.” It mocks no faith with an 
empty flaunt... It has no bitterness in its cup, no dregs 
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of regret in its wine, no cant in its challenge. ‘There is 
a purpose the years have not yet fulfilled. ‘They are the 
next chance to what without it would be despair. They 
are the-sign of the unstopped course of the Almighty. 
They signify his infinite resourcefulness. And they 
symbolize for us the realm where hope and progress are 
never closed. They give us for our word, not that of 
dying combatants to an emperor who himself was going 
their way, but that of living souls who cry to their God, 
“We who are about to live salute thee.” 


Holidays or Holy Days. 


It makes but little difference how we spell this word, 
provided we mean that all days rightly lived are holy 
and that whatever land is beautiful is also holy. We 
understand that this is the origin of holy, that it really 
is nothing else but wholly; and that he who lives a whole 
day or whole life, a good full life, morally and intellect- 
ually and physically together, that man is charged with 
the Holy Spirit. The old conception of health was 
nothing but wholth: it was the Saxon way of spelling it. 
The object and end of living was to be whole people, and 
not half people. This comes around to hit very closely 
and define very carefully the person who, in the earlier 
days, was called a sinner. In these days he is the one 
who lacks wholeness, or wholthfulness. As one agrees 
with God,—that is, as he becomes a child of God,—he 
becomes a whole man. 

Is the real end of morals and religion anything else 
but to give us whole people? What is heaven good for 
if it is to be filled up with the wrecks and fragments of 
folk out of this world, indorsed solely by the righteous- 
ness of somebody else! We understand that in the final 
estimate you can make a happy home only as its occu- 
pants approach health and wholeness; for, carrying the 
interpretation a little farther, that is the same as holi- 
ness or wholeness. Have you noted carefully how much 
emphasis Jesus placed on the whole man? He told the 
people who listened to him that his object in life was to 
increase the life of men,—‘“‘that ye might have more life.”’ 
He was addressing people who could not be any better 
described than half alive or one-quarter alive. 

Take the average of the common crowd, whether on 
the farm or in the mill, in the court or in the church, and 
tell us how much real life you find. We do not say that 
everybody should be able to handle Newton’s problems 
or take high rank among literary men and poets; but who 
is it that, strolling about his own gardens and fields, has 
any acquaintance with the birds and the insects, has 
learned the chief problems that include legumes or com- 
prehend the glory of the rose family or the cereal family, 
or has the least idea that there are co-ordinate families 
in the vegetable world as well as in the mammalian 
world, with whom and which he is himself closely bound. 
It is this great thought of oneness or wholeness that, 
after all, works out holiness in the mind of a right liver. 
You may say to the boy who has given himself over to 
successful mercantile life that he has possibly one-half 
of his power unknown or neglected, perhaps wasted en- 
tirely beyond recuperation, while he is living out or 
developing only one-half of himself. The same is true 
with the mother who has neglected her family, and ex- 
ploited a small fraction of her powers in some public 
duty. This is a grand study, this of living a full round 
life. Even our best achievements may indicate a nar- 
rowed vision, with less self-mastery than victory. 

Christmas finds us by a beautiful lake, where the pines 
are bowing their heads gracefully in the waters. Ducks 
in wedge-shaped flocks are cleaving the liquid. mirror, 
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while blue herons and white egrets flash their plumage 
around the borders. Boys are nowhere sliding down the 
hillsides; but bees are making holiday honey in loquat 
flowers. The one thing that we need is here as else- 
where to find God in all things. The chief end of man 
is to co-operate with Life and Love. You cannot sepa- 
rate holiness from wholefulness, and bundle it into a 
creed. Holiness here is still to do our fulness in the 
world. Holidays are those days which are mostly rightly 
lived. The most holy life is the all-around, most busy 
and useful life. It is not the extra prayers that are 
uttered, but the nobler deeds that are done,—these con- 
stitute holy days. 


Current Topics. 


THE solution of a delicate problem, which has involved 
the United States in a diplomatic controversy with Great 
Britain and other nations, is offered in a resolution in- 
troduced in Congress before the Christmas recess by 
William C. Adamson, chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, which provides for the suspen- 
sion for two years of that provision of the Panama Canal 
Act which exempts American coastwise shipping from 
the payment of tolls. Although the resolution stipulates 
that at the end of the designated two-year period the 
President may put the contested exemption in force, 
it provides that this shall be done only in the event that 
the opposition of foreign countries to the contemplated 
discrimination shall have been withdrawn. As there 
is no reason to believe that Great Britain or any other 
of the maritime powers of the world will alter its attitude 
on the issue, it is fair to assume that, in the event of the 
passage of the resolution, which now seems altogether 
likely, the exemption of American coastwise shipping 
from the payment of tolls will be permanently aban- 
doned, and a material grievance against the manage- 
ment of the great waterway will be removed. 
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OrriciaL Washington is taking an interest in the pro- 
tests offered by Central American statesmen to the rat- 
ification of the treaty negotiated between Nicaragua 
and the United States under the preceding administra- 
tion, which confers upon the United States the sole 
right to construct an inter-oceanic canal through the 
San Juan River and the Lake of Nicaragua, and in return 
establishes a sort of American protectorate over Nica- 
ragua. The opposition of the Centra] Americans, in- 
cluding many influential Nicaraguans, to this arrange- 
ment is based upon the contention that, by injecting a 
paramount American influence in Central American 
affairs, it would frustrate the long-mooted project for 
the formation of a Central American union to be com- 
posed of Honduras, Salvador, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
and Nicaragua. ‘There are indications that sentiment 
in Congress is crystallizing into a demand for a thorough 
investigation into the scope and provisions of the treaty 
and into the motives that brought about its negotia- 
tion. 

al 


ALL prospects of a peaceful readjustment of Mexican 
affairs by a compromise between the warring factions 
were dissipated last Sunday, when Francisco Villa, the 
leader of the Constitutionalist forces and head of the 
civil government established by the opposition to the 
régime in Mexico City, announced that under no cir- 
cumstances will he consider any proposal for the termina- 
tion of hostilities unless it involves the unconditional 
surrender and elimination of Victoriano Huerta and 
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his entire administration. In the mean while the interest 
of the United States in the situation in Mexico is becoming 
more direct with the progress of the constitutionalists 
toward the capital. The latest power to remind the 
American government of the importance of its position 
in Mexico is Japan, which at the end of last week made 
vigorous representations at Washington, asking the State 
Department to extend the protection of its consuls and 
commanders to Japanese subjects on Mexican soil. The 
immediate cause of the request presented by Baron 
Chinda, the Japanese ambassador, was the announce- 
ment by Gen. Villa of his intention to extend to Japanese 
the confiscatory measures which he applied to Spaniards 
resident within the sphere of his authority. 
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Events in China are being observed closely both by 
the friends and the enemies of the republic. The disso- 
lution of Parliament, recently decreed by President Yuan 
Shi Kai, is an accomplished fact, and the legislative 
functions of the country have been vested in an admin- 
istrative council, selected and organized by the executive, 
and admittedly subservient to his wishes. The radical 
step undertaken by Yuan Shi Kai has incensed a large and 
influential part of the Chinese people, who see, or affect 
to see, in the new order of things the first move toward 
a return of the old system of absolutism which became 
so intolerable under the Manchu masters. The disso- 
lution of Parliament has been followed by rapid trans- 
actions with foreign financial interests, which, in the 
opinion of many intelligent Chinese, are destined to place 
upon the necks of the people a foreign financial yoke. 


ed 


THE readjustment of relations in the Balkan peninsula 
after the two wars which began in the autumn of 1912 
was advanced last week, when diplomatic intercourse 
was resumed between Bulgaria and Servia. Between 
those two countries, kin by race and language, the prob- 
lem of reconciliation is proving comparatively simple, and 
already there is talk in Sofia and Belgrade of a commercial 
alliance that shall lower the customs barriers between 
Servia and Bulgaria. Negotiations between Bulgaria 
and Greece, however, are proceeding much more slowly. 
It is pointed out by the Bulgarian government that the 
Greek authorities are perpetuating their excesses on the 
peaceful population in the Greek part of Macedonia, 
with the evident purpose of destroying the Bulgarian 
element. There is increasing evidence, too, of serious 
administrative and financial difficulties, which are retard- 
ing the restoration of normal conditions in Greece and 
taxing the resources of the Hellenic government. 
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Iraty, at the beginning of its task of reconstruction 
in Tripolitania, is facing a grave problem in a continued 
increase in the emigration of her population to the United 
States. The attempts of the government to divert 
the steady outflow of muscle and energy to its new do- 
minion in Northern Africa evidently have proved abortive. 
On the other hand, the current of population is flowing 
toward this side of the Atlantic in a steadily swelling 
volume, which is causing profound uneasiness to the 
statesmen at Rome. The latest figures, issued recently 
by the Italian ministry of the interior, show that in the 
first eleven months of 1913 Italian emigration was greater 
by 131,066 persons than in the corresponding period 
in 1912. Of the grand total of 335,225 souls who aban- 
doned the country of their birth between January 1 
and December 1 of 1913, 252,000 came to the United 
States, as compared with 196,106 in 1912. 
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A curious tale of the negotiation of an alliance between 
Germany and Great Britain, designed to counteract 
American enterprise abroad and put a check upon the 
fast-going foreign trade of the United States, is going’ 
‘the rounds of the daily press in America. The rumors 
of such a league against American commerce, which would 
be formidable if it were possible, finds its origin in Wash- 
ington, where indiscreet diplomats are represented as 
having betrayed important State secrets to inquisitive 
journalists. The basis for such an alliance, it is asserted 
by the sponsors of the interesting disclosures, is the fear, 
common to all great commercial powers of the Old World, 
that at its present rate of progress American trade and 
manufactures will not only soon establish a domination 
over the non-productive portions of the world, but it 
will also invade the home markets of Europe, with dis- 
astrous results to European nations. As might be ex- 
pected, no official information is available of such a vast 
project to crush an enterprising nation. 


Brevities, 


A discouraged and unhappy girl in a popular story 
found out a secret that made her useful and happy,— 
namely, that ‘‘everybody’s lonesome.’’ Who of us does 
not, at critical times, welcome tonic companionship and 
sympathy? 


The intentional formation of the habit of praise of 
others, instead of blame, is a simple accomplishment of 
incomputable worth. It sets the heart to singing, and 
thereby lightens the hardest day’s work and smooths 
the most difficult road. 


The age of the earth can be calculated in many 
ways: by geology, astronomy, biology, denudation and 
sedimentation, the wearing of rock strata by rivers 
through ravines, the salinity of the oceans, and the 
thermal energy of the sun. 


It is said that messenger boys make up three-fourths 

of the population of our reformatories; and who wonders, 

; when we recall that they live largely in the tainted atmos- 

, phere of the city underworld? Several States, including 

: Massachusetts, have passed laws forbidding the employ- 
j ment of boys under sixteen. 


In answer to the question, ‘‘Should women propose?” 
Dorothea Dix replied, “Certainly. The great disadvan- 
tage under which the feminine sex labors is sentimental 
- rather than political. Cruelly unjust as it is for women 
x to be denied a voice in government, it is not so unjust as 
= that she should be denied a voice in love-making.”’ 


Letters to the Editor. 
Church Music: the Minister’s Mission. 


, >» To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I was very much interested in a recent editorial note 
_ condemning cheap rag-time church music by go-as-you- 
_ please choirs, and ending with the phrase, ‘‘ People would 
_ do much better to do their own singing, though poorly, 
_ than have it done for them worse than poorly.” 
_ This seems to touch a live wire; but even these eighteen 
lines of wise and cutting criticism are not sufficient to 
effect a cure of a general ill. Why not turn on the search- 
_ light and discover the cause of cheap music in the gal- 
lery and no music in the pews? If a remedy is not to 
be hoped for, would not a preventive be found in making 
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some knowledge of music an essential of every minister’s 
equipment? I have heard ministers rather boast that 
they “didn’t know one tune from another,” which pitiful 
fact was evident enough in the tunes selected for con- 
gregational singing. 

In talking with an elderly preacher, who had given 
forty years of inconspicuous monotony to several un- 
resisting congregations, I asked why he had selected 
certain desolating hymn-tunes for an Easter service. 
I was at that time a sort of choir-master, having charge 
of a chorus choir, and it was often a desperate venture 
to secure selections that my novices could sing, and in 
which the congregation would join “with heart and 
voice.” ‘The reply was, with a complacent smile of 
superiority, ‘““Oh, I know nothing of music, but must 
have words exactly in line with my sermon.” 

I ventured to say, “Yes, that is desirable when the 
sermon has some distinctive theme; but to my mind, 
speaking from a long experience, there is no sermon that 
is not aided by a closing hymn of an inspirational nature 
wedded to a tune that all will join in singing. If they 
don’t sing the words, they will not read them, so of 
what avail their intimate fitness, from your standpoint?” 

“Ah!” said my placid bromide, “when you have 
preached as long as I have, you will realize how unim- 
portant any.particular tune is. It is hard enough to 
select conscientiously fitting words without having to 
consider the music, too.” 

Now, aside from the frivol and rag-time of much 
of the professional choir music, to which no earnest soul 
can listen without revolt, there is a far wider field to 
cultivate among country parishes where congregational 
singing is the rule. It is here that the music becomes 
an integral part of the service. Everybody loves to 
sing, especially those who can’t; and for him who can’t 
sing, but does, it is just as much true worship as if his 
notes were like those of 

“The wise thrush 

Who sings his song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

That first fine, careless rapture.” 
An occasional discordant note is lost in the general har- 
mony. It is worship often far more truly than anything 
the sermon called to life, though the service is only com- 
plete when sermon and song rise together ‘“‘in wonder, 
love, and praise.” 

My dear, contented parson, turn to the story of 
“TLaddie,”’ and on page 74 read how the people sang, and 
why. 

eon never heard such singing in your life. That 
was another wonderful thing. My father did not know 
the notes. He could not really sing. Neither could 
half the people there; . . . yet all of them were singing at 
the tops of their voices, and I don’t believe the angels 
in heaven could create grander music.”’ 

Is it not, then, worth while for the pulpit to realize 
what the pews need in this almost unexplored missionary 
field? Is not some knowledge of and love for church 
music essential? Should a minister accept a pulpit 
without admitting that the most inspirational part of 
the church service has no interest for him, and is, indeed, 
a dark passage into which he is unable to venture with 
the lantern of intelligent sympathy? 

It is a great thing to ‘occupy the pulpit,” and a greater 
thing to ‘‘deliver the sermon’’; but the pulpit and the 
sermon never altogether get their message across, unless 
the service becomes in some way general and mutual, 
and it is music that supplies the crucible in which hearts 
and voices may be fused for the uplift of all and the 
hastening of God’s kingdom. FREDERIC A. WHITING. 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
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The Farmer. 


BY MARY BARTLETT SMITH. 


Did you think when the brown leaves scurried 
From their boughs on the tree-crowned hill, 
When the white frost glistened in the meadow 
And the winds of the night blew chill,— 

Did you think of the rich wheat harvest 

For the bread that shall feed us all? 

Did you think of the sturdy farmer 

Who will answer our hungry call? 


When the gray squirrels whisked through the tree-top 
Every day all the summer through, 

Did you think of the busy farmer 

And the stores he was growing for you? 

From the seed sown in spring-time furrows 

He has gathered the ripened grain, 

Waving corn for the sweet-breathed cattle, 

All the wealth of the fertile plain. 


He has builded the barns for the harvest, 
To the lambs given tender care; 

He has planted the upland orchard 

For his own and the world to share; 

He has cleared off the stone and stubble 
And turned up the new land’s store; 

All the wealth of the wide, wide country 
He has won where man reaped not before. 


When the harvest has come to the city, 
And the storehouse and market are filled, , 
Let us think of the gift of the farmer 

And the fields he has honestly tilled; 

Let us join him in one great Thanksgiving 
For the plenty and joy of the fall. 

Were it not for the work of the farmer, 

We could never be here at all! 


Answering an Ultimate Question. 


REV. GEORGE FREDERICK WELLS. 


A man may be an Odd Fellow, a Granger, a Free Mason, 
a Knight of Pythias, and a Modern Woodman simul- 
taneously. Many persons have joined and within the 
same periods of time been loyal, popular participants 
in fifteen or twenty different fraternal organizations. 
If to be a member of one lodge is good, it is good 
for a person to belong to as many as lie within his per- 
sonal taste and his resources of time and money. 

Most people can converse only in one language. Some 
people are at home in three or four languages. Many 
can freely read and translate ten different languages. 
It is said that Jeremiah Curtin, the translator of “Quo 
Vadis,’’ knew sixty languages. The master of many 
tongues, if his wealth of linguistic power is balanced 
by an average gift of human feeling and experience, 
cannot be far from knowing the heart of man. Paul 
never could have attained his remarkable capacity for 
human leadership, had he not been a barbarian, a Roman, 
a Greek, and a Hebrew. A person may have the blood 
of two, twelve, or twenty distinct nationalities in his veins, 
and the larger, richer person for each of them. By in- 
telligent travel we may have stored our minds with the 
separate values of the American, English, German, 
French, Italian, and other national viewpoints and ideas. 
The very nature of refinement is universality. Every 
person with the slightest vision of real culture desires to 
become cosmopolitan. 

Every one who is above the mere machine is more or 
less versatile. There are farmer-preachers, lawyers in 
business, physician-musicians, soldier-authors, and men 
of all the professions who are skilled in the trades. 
Michel Angelo was an architect, sculptor, and painter. 
Frank Hopkinson Smith, however he writes his name, is a 
novelist, a painter, and a master engineer. Such are the 
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diversities, the multiplicities, of human activity, capacity, 
culture, and character. 

Let us see if we shall be startled_by a seeming contrast 
or Violation of this rule of variety. 

At the Second Annual Conference of the New England 
Country Church Association an earnest plea was made 
for what was believed to be the highest good of many 
country communities;—for—pluri-denominational | min- 
isters and churches. It is to be hoped that each de- 
nomination could contribute a distinctive quality or 
value if it were to work in any given community. But, 
since the smaller country communities cannot well sup- 
port separate organizations and leaders to represent and 
propagate each such value, it seems extremely feasible 
and desirable that any minister or church shall cultivate 
more than a single value, type, or class of truths or quali- 
ties. ‘To make clear the plea, it was stated that, while 
most people nominally belong to but one of our modern 
fellowships of faith, we should sadly regret to be deprived 
of the good which has been appropriated in our education 
and equipment from several modern denominations. 

After the address we were greatly surprised to have a 
well-known leader sharply object to the plea. “ Why,” 
said he, “that would be a kind of religious polygamy, a 
prostitution of the home, like a man having many wives! 
I can’t understand it!” 

Tf all love is domestic love, then there is but one home 
for a man, and outside of it there is no love nor comrade- 
ship. If all truth and idealism are the truth and ideal- 
ism of the church, then there is but one church, outside 
of which is hell. 

Not long ago I expressed to one of the leaders of one of 
the greatest of American denominations the earnest 
desire that his denomination might increase, so that 
every one in America should become a worthy member of 
it; that my denomination likewise might increase, so 
that every American also become a member of it, and 
that every denomination, ancient with glorious cen- 
turies or yet unborn, if it could contribute even the least 
additional truth or value to human experience, should 
grow until it became all-inclusive. Thus might the excel- 
lence of each be the excellence of all, and brotherhood 
realized. He replied: ‘‘Our evolution has not taken us 
to that yet. But it is coming!” 

It is easy to define and to dream of the fair, bright day 
which we know to be in the distant future. It is quite 
another matter to penetrate human ignorance, to de- 
velop capacity and appreciation, and to remove the dross 
of greed and hate. ‘The desired condition will not prevail 
until a propaganda of the right methods brings them to 
pass. 

At one time I was studying the social life of a small 
country town in Iowa. Four churches, each of which 
sought to proclaim the common Christian gospel, were 
struggling for existence among less than four hundred 
people. One-of the churches was pastorless. A ma- 
jority of the people were churchless. ‘Two saloons and 
three restaurants, which were loafing and gambling places 
for the boys and young men, were thriving. “The churches 
had little influence in the recreations and social life of the 
town, and vice and Sabbath desecration were prevalent. 
Upon being asked to preach in one of the four churches, 
I replied that the effort would not be worth the time, but 
that I would gladly speak in the pastorless church to the 
four congregations combined. At the community ser- 
vice which resulted from the challenge, 150 people en- 
joyed the experience of being pluri-denominational 
Christians. The social and moral curse of thousands of 
such country towns will never be removed until a few 
million church members become practical and positive 
demonstrators of pluri-denominational Christianity. In 
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fact, there is no other Christianity to-day to be demon- 
strated. 

There are in the United States twenty or more instances 
in small towns and villages where local churches of two or 
three different denominations, each too feeble to sup- 
port individual services, have the good sense to federate 
for united community work and worship under the 
leadership of one minister. ‘These one-minister federa- 
tions of country churches are common in Maine, Ver- 
mont, New York, and Wisconsin. While pastor at one 
time of three churches, each of a different denomination, 
and all in the same little village, thus having the oppor- 
tunity of being the pastor of an entire township of 1,000 
people, I was repeatedly asked: ‘‘What can you preach 
‘to such a congregation? You must deal in evasions. 
You dare not preach Methodist doctrine, Baptist doc- 
trine, nor Congregational doctrine. What can you 
preach?” I preached the central, fundamental gospel 
which is common to all churches. The content of my 
preaching suffered no subtractions. Neither was it a 
simple addition. It was a multiplication. There is 
more to unite denominations than to divide them. The 
United States government is not a negative quantity 
because it is the federal head of many commonwealths. 
Its positive power is increased in geometrical proportion 
by the addition of strength to any of its members. 

\ Why plead for persons who possess the united qualities 
of many denominations? We already have them. Their 
number is rapidly increasing. Many Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Disciples have become Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, or Presbyterians. In making the change, 
they have not put off the former to adopt the new. Some 
denominations are the kindergarten and primary grades 
in the culture of the soul. Their efficiency is often 
marked by the number of their graduates. Other de- 
nominations are the academies, colleges, and universi- 
ties. We may graduate from these, also. The true 
call is into life’s larger fields of practice. A traveller 
is not known by the way-station at which he buys his 
ticket, nor by his stop-over privileges in larger centres, 
but by the destination which he reaches. “Thy king- 

= dom come. ‘Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven.” 

But where in enlightened Christendom is there known 
a person who belongs at the same time to more than one 
religious denomination? 

' Tyrincuam, Mass. 


The New Man. 


Truly we need a new man, a man strong enough and 
| brave enough to challenge the corruptions that degrade 
. _ our life, fearless enough to renounce the shams and lies 
of life and give himself to the restoration of truth and 
good. When I say we need a new man, I mean, of course, 
man in the generic sense and not in the individual sense, 
for no one man can work the change or fight alone against 
life’s curses and corruptions. What we need, in other 
words, is a new type of manhood, the type suggested in 
‘Tennyson's clarion call to— 

“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand,” 
the generic man of the coming day, the Christ that is to 
be, the Christ not of Galilee alone, but of our modern 
life and world, upon whom we shall look not as the ex- 
ceptional man, but as the normal man, the influence of 
whose bearing will pervade our markets, our senates, 
our homes. ; 
‘ The coming man must needs be stronger, nobler, more 
bold and fearless, than any man the past has known. 
Stronger, bolder, more fearless than any of old, because 
the task of lifting the world’s life to its ideal level will be 
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harder than any task to which man’s effort has yet been 
given, and nobler, because in such a service only unself- 
ishness can prevail. The coming man must be willing 
to sacrifice all for the sake of unselfish and impersonal 
2 le men have ever counted dear or worth striving 
or. 

He will be born for the task, and when he appears he 
will be born not of individual parentage, but of the hopes 
and desires of a society travailing together in his birth. 
It is in such a way that all the great and good have en- 
tered life. It was in such a way that Jesus of Nazareth 
was born, for we are coming increasingly to believe that, 
as surely as Jesus was the child of Joseph and Mary, so 
surely was he the child of his nation’s ardent desires.’ It 
was of the travail of Hebrew yearning and aspiration 
that Jesus was most truly born, for the nation of his time 
was pregnant with the yearning and aspiration of which 
saints and prophets are begotten. ‘The noblest souls are 
always the product of a good that is yearning for birth 
in the life of their time and immediately preceding it. 

Even more will this be true of the coming man. It is 
in the light of this suggestion that we see our own vital 
relation with the coming man. It is ours to share in the 
ardent longing and the passionate yearning for a nobler 
race which will constitute the travail by which the new 
man will be born. When he is born, he will be in very 
truth our child, the child of our hopes and dreams and 
yearnings, for if our yearnings and hopes should fail he 
could never exist. But he will exist. Thank God for 
the signs we see that the birth of the new man is coming. 
Out of the long travail of ages, hastened by the passion- 
ate longing of the present hour for a new world and a 
new man, will be he born, and in his birth shall the whole 
earth be blessed.—Rev. Edward Henry Reeman. 


Growing Older. 


The Western Slope is peopled in the main with an 
agreeable company. Youth has no monopoly of charm, 
not even of physical attractions; still less of kindly and 
gracious manners, which are more than beauty’s equiva- 
lent, and the infrequent accomplishment of the young. 
It is true we have our own standards. Mere shape and 
color count for little. We may still take delight in the 
pure tints of our younger acquaintance, but signs like 
these have often failed us, and we have learned to look 
deeper. The feature must express a thought, whether 
it be of classic mould or not; and the classic pleases better 
when it shows some of the ameliorating effects of time. 
A freshly made Venus or Apollo would look rather in- 
sipid. 

We note the kind of mind or soul that looks out from 
eyes of fading blue or brown, soul many times so rich in 
garnered wisdom and love that it floods color out of 
remembrance. Even with the young new standards 
are beginning to obtain, such as fit a scientific age. Nat- 
ural wit and kindness are more prized in the modern belle 
than the right cut in eyebrows. Young men seek an easy 
and natural.companionship among young women as with 
themselves. The relation between the boys and girls 
grows more rational every day, based on intrinsic qualities 
in each. 

Beauty of expression is, however, more Time’s achieve- 
ment than Nature’s. The rugged, weather-beaten faces 
of some of these men, the look of power won and held 
in reserve which middle-age manhood wears, which 
grizzled locks and a fleshy double-chin cannot mar! The 
faces of some of these women, pinched by time or wasting 
disease, but bearing the impress of thought, and lit with 
spiritual conquest! Each face tells its own story of 
suffering and mistake, but wears a look of human tender- 
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ness and trust that could have been won in no other 
way. 

Undoubtedly, there are faces of another sort. The 
Western Slope is no heaven of the regenerate and saved, 
nor handsomely appointed drawing-room for the use 
of the socially eligible and select. It is but a bit of com- 
mon pasture-land where the sheep and the goats nibble 
alongside and seem to derive much comfort and edifica- 
tion from each other’s society. The vain and the silly, 
the cruel and the capricious, the selfish and the vulgar, 
are all here—along with the rest of us. We have not 
grown so very wise nor good, nor always so discreet, 
even, on the Western Slope. In many cases we have but 
retained the follies of youth, grown into crimes. Habit 
has become our jailer; the old power to resist gone, 
we dwell with him on easy terms. Yet, in the long run, 
experience wins its own meed of beauty and grace. An 
enlarged understanding, teaching sympathy and con- 
sideration for others, a chastened spirit, imparting pa- 
tience, these have a direct relation to personal demeanor. 
They may inform the body with more than a courtier’s 
grace and lend to a wrinkled countenance a radiance and 
sweetness youth may well envy. Handsome is that 
handsome does! The young flout this homely old saw 
with easy scorn, but it is the only beauty-preserver left 
to us on the western side of the hill. 

We have our own code of manners also. The haste 
and impetuosity so becoming to eighteen are immoral 
at fifty. Even the so-called innocence of youth must 
not be preserved too long, lest it sink into wicked im- 
becility, like Harold Skimpole’s. Reserve is a better 
sign of power than impulse: 

We live in a busy age, full of schemes for our personal 
success and redeeming the world in a day. We excuse 
our numerous impolitenesses on the ground of the great 
ends we have in view, but usually the great ends can wait. 
It is only in the chance to perform small duties well that 
any one is important. Hurry and self-consequence are 
at the bottom of most of our bad manners. On the 
Western Slope we can no longer hurry, and we are not so 
important, even to ourselves, as we once were. Our 
chief merit lies in this growing modesty. We have added 
a sixth sense,—the sense of our limitations. Habits and 
opinions become fixed, the will relaxes, imagination grows 
thin and pale. Beliefs that once walked in as visible 
embodiment by our side as our friends in the flesh have 
faded into ghosts,—ghosts which sadden more than they 
terrify, for, unlike the famous French lady, we not only 
no longer believe in ghosts, we have not even the pleas- 
ant excitement of being afraid of them. 

It is to our credit that we are able so many times to 
go on working without the old incentives. Habit helps 
here, too, and is less jailer than guardian angel. Belief, 
lost as rule, or dogma clings to us still in the shape of every 
human hope and tie. Results are prized, but not of the 
wholesale order, not in the job-lots of the professional 
reformer. 

Though we have achieved so little, yet we have achieved 
a little. That, I should say, is the sum of wisdom on 
the Western Slope. The true Western Sloper, if I may 
risk the term, should have reached the point where he 
can look his mistakes and failures calmly in the eye, ac- 
knowledging them, but not greatly regretting them, 
since regret wastes time and depletes the spiritual en- 
ergies; and there is ample occasion still for the exercise 
of all our energies. 

The afternoon virtues are not to be despised. They are 
well worth cultivating: a serene and equable temper, a 
disposition that grows more peaceful toward the world 
as it ceases to war in behalf of individual claims, a widen- 
ing horizon of faith and duty; the duty construed some- 
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what less strenuously than of old, because the faith par- 
takes ever more and more of that love that beareth and 
hopeth and believeth all things. 

On the whole, a fair and goodly company, as I said.— 
Celia P. Woolley, in the Western Slope. 


Her Hands. 
1.2G.. Be 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


As I beside my friend have often sat, 

Long years agone in pleasant converse lost, 

Mine eyes have rested on her clevér hands, 

Untiring in the work for others’ good,— 

Those loving hands so serviceable, quick, 

In works of charity and deeds benign, 

Ready at every call of human need, 

In self-forgetful ways of blessing, 

Giving the gifts of spirit richer far 

Than are all other alms of baser coin. 

Out of her great heart she gave to many, 

Diverse of race and name. All were her kin, 

The human claim was in her like the pulse 

And beat of blood within her generous veins, 

The life bestowed by nature, so those hands 

Seemed like the mother hands of all the world 

When they stretched forth to East and South, 

To own a tie with the oppressed and wronged. 

The friendliness that warmed her constant heart 

Made cheer and sunshine in her life of toil, 

Drew to her young and old to feel the glow of her expansive soul, 
To her the earth redeemed was more than dream vision, 
Where’er she stood and saw the heavens brighten with a hope. 
And can it be those hands are stilled in death? 

The heart quiescent now that glowed with ardor 

“No more to clasp the child that came a gift from God? 
No more stretched forth to serve in some great cause 
The prisoner far across the desert steppes, 

Who looks to-day on drear Siberian skies, 

Or convicts in their cells, 

Or the dark races of the world who owned her loyalty? 
Rest, rest has come for those efficient hands 

That vowed themselves to God long years ago, 

Nor e’er proved recreant to the promise made. 

And we would follow with our love and hope 

Her flitting o’er the brook that severs from the eternal land 
Where is her quest for one she loved and lost, 

Joying in her great joy to find the blended life renewed, 
Hearts throbbing with the unison of old, 

And voices joining in the song of songs, 

Great harmony that lost a single beat, 

And then again took up the immortal strain. * 


Jewish Literature in Christian Hymnody. 


The debt of Christian hymnody to the Book of Psalms, 
the “‘hymn-book of the second temple,” is well recog- 
nized and acknowledged. It was through the metrical 
version of the Psalms, first by Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
later by Watts, that the English hymn proper gained ad- 
mission to use in the church service. There are now in 
all our hymn-books hymns of seventeenth-century English 
authorship, which at the time of their writing had no 
chance of hymn-book adoption. They were then regarded 
as “‘mere human composures”’ and having no place in the 
solemn worship of God. 

The wider indebtedness of Chrstian hymnody to the 
poetical passages of ancient Jewish literature outside the — 
Book of Psalms is not so generally known and realized. 

It may be of interest to note a single instance as con- 
tained in the third chapter of the book of Habakkuk, 
of which Driver says, in his “Introduction to the Liter- 
ature of the Old Testament’: “It consists of a lyric 
ode, which for sublimity of poetic conception and splendor 
of diction ranks with the finest which Hebrew poetry 
has produced”; and he ranks it with the “Song of Moses” 
(Ex. xv.) and that of Deborah (Judges v.). George 
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Wither, in his ‘‘Hymns and Songs of the Church” (1623), 
has given a metrical rendering of the whole chapter, 
quaint and most interesting. But a passage of the chap- 
ter, near its close, has been borrowed and embodied in 
hymns by several well-known hymn-writers. A com- 
parison of these borrowings is rather interesting. ‘The 
passage referred to is as follows (American revised version) : 
“For though the fig-tree shall not flourish, 

Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 

The labor of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no food; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 

And there shall be ho herd in the stalls: 

Yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation.’ 

—Hab. vt. 17; 18. 
It will be noticed that here “food” takes the place of 
“meat,” which at the time of the King James Version 
had that more general meaning, as, ¢.g., in Jesus’ words, 
““My meat is to do the will of Him who sent me,” and 
like passages. 
Charles Wesley, in his hymn beginning ‘‘Away, my 


_ unbelieving fear” (1742), thus renders the borrowing: 


“ Although the vines its fruit deny, 
Although the olive yield no oil, 
The withering fig-tree droop and die, 
The field elude the tiller’s toil, 
The empty stall no herd afford, 
And perish all the bleating race,— 
Yet will I triumph in the Lord, 
The God of my salvation praise.” 


This is not one of the best, and “the bleating race” is 
a bit naive and a concession to rhyme. 

Mrs. Barbauld, in her fine and wholesome hymn be- 
ginning ‘“‘Praise to God, immortal praise” (1772), is 
better: — 

“Vet should rising whirlwind tear 
From its stem the ripening ear; 
Should the fig-tree’s blasted shoot 
Drop her green, untimely fruit; 


“Should the vine put forth no more, 

_ Nor the olive yield her store; 
Though the sickening flocks should fall, 
And the herds desert the stall; 


“Should thine altered hand restrain 
The early and the later rain, 
Blast each opening bud of joy, 
And the rising year destroy; 


“Yet to thee my soul should raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise; 
And, where every blessing’s flown, 
Love thee for thyself alone.” 


- This hymn, in whole or (more usually) in part, is now 
to be found in nearly every hymn-book. Emerson in- 
cludes the whole hymn in his ‘‘Parnassus,’”’ a marked 
indication of his own liking of it. 

Yet, more compact and perhaps best of all, is Cowper’s 
rendering in his hymn (1779) beginning, ‘‘Scmetimes a 
light surprises the Christian while he sings’’ :— 

“Though vine nor fig-tree neither 
Their wonted fruit shall bear, 
Though all the fruit should wither, 
Nor flocks nor herds be there; 
Yet God the same abiding, 
His praise shall tune my voice; 
For, while in Him confiding, 
I cannot but rejoice.” 


A well-known minister among us includes this hymn 
in his innermost heart-collection of hymns, and confessed 
to the writer that perhaps this loved passage from Habak- 
kuk was the mainspring of its appeal. The editors of 
the ‘Unity Hymns and Chorals, Revised and Enlarged,” 
have taken what to some will doubtless seem the auda- 
cious liberty of rendering the second line of the opening 
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stanza of.this hymn,%‘’The pilgrim"while he sings.” But 
why not? Is such experience confined strictly to those 
who bear the ‘‘Christian’’ name, and not also a fact of 
universal religious heart, and, besides, is not ‘‘pilgrim’”’ 
eal poetic and picture-like figure in this journey of the 
ife: 

In closing this article, it may be of interest to add 
George Wither’s phrasing of the passage in his rendering 


of the whole chapter, already referred to:— 


“Bloomless shall the fig-tree be, 
And the vine no fruit shall yield; 
Fade shall then the olive-tree; 
Meat shall none be in the field; 
Neither in the fold or stall 
Flock or herd continue shall. 


“Yet the Lord my joy shall be, 
And in Him I will delight; 
In my God, that saveth me, 
God the Lord, my only might: 
Who my feet so guides, that I, 
Hind-like, pace my places high.” 


Some other hymn-writers have made like borrowing 
from this old-time Hebrew prophet; but the foregoing 
represent, I think, the more notable and worthy instances. 
Rev. Frederic L. Hosmer, in the Pacific Unitarian. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is only one real failure in life"possible, and that 
is not to be true to the best one knows.—Canon Farrar. 


wt 


Many, indeed, think of being happy with God in 
heaven, but the being happy with God on earth never 
enters their thoughts.—John Wesley. 


ed 


Let us only take care that, by the glance being turned 
inward or strained onward or lost in vacant reverie, we 
do not miss our turn of service, and pass by those to whom 
we might have been sent on an errand_straight from God. 


Elizabeth Charles. 
Pd 


Be not ashamed to be helped; for it is thy business to 
do thy duty like a soldier in the assault on a town. How, 
then, if, being lame, thou canst not mount up on the bat- 
tlements alone, but with the help of another it is possi- 
ble?—Marcus Aurelius. 


The best part of one’s life is the performance of his 
daily duties. All higher motives, ideas, conceptions, 
sentiments, in a man are of no account, if they do not 
come forward to strengthen him for the better discharge 
of the duties which devolve upon him in the ordinary 
affairs of life—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Je 


Are not all true men that live, or that ever lived, soldiers 
of the same army, enlisted under Heaven’s captaincy, 
to do battle against the same enemy,—the empire of Dark- 
ness and Wrong? Why should we misknow one another, 
fight not against the enemy, but against ourselves, from 
mere difference of uniforms.—Carlyle. 


a 


Religion has not primarily nor mainly come to man by 
deliberate scientific ratiocination, but§by spontaneous 
experience. It is the whole of man responding to the 
whole of God. Human nature has not thought out, it has 
experienced, religion. ‘This cumulative and hereditary 
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experience of the wonder-and mystery of the external 
universe, the greater wonder and the vaster mystery of 
its own inward life, have made religion, the upward look 
of awe and adoration, the outward look of sympathy and 
fellow-service, the inward look of mingled self-abasement 
and self-reverence, as'natural,to it as hunger, sleep, or 
normal respiration to. man’s physical life-—John Chad- 
wick. 


True Self. 


BY JOSEPH A. TORREY. 


And ah! for the man to arise in me, 
That the man that I am may cease to be. 
‘TENNYSON. 


Not what we are, but what we hope to be, 

Is the real self of you or me, 4 

Our own, unrealized possibility, 

Not our empirical reality, 

The promise unfulfilled,— 

The real, potential man whom God doth see. 


How Can Our Unitarian Churches Help to Secure 
Social Justice? 


BY REV. EDWIN ALFRED RUMBALL. 


The problems gathering around the question which 
we shall discuss at this time have been created during 
recent years by the wide-spread proclamation of one of 
the most vital evangels ever heard in our churches. 
Ministers and people everywhere, in all denominations, 
are forsaking the study of God in theology to study God 
in human life and human conditions. Every relation- 
ship that men, women, and little children can possibly 
have, has become full of spiritual significance. No 
effort has been spared to make each individual lis- 
tener in our pews a sharer of responsibility for any injus- 
tice which has been seen in these relationships. With 
a meaning wider and deeper than ever confessed before, 
our churches are now beginning to say, ‘We have all 
sinned and come short of the glory of God. By our 
common indifference, common lack of interest, common 
ignorance, and common self-interest, we have helped 
to buttress the forces that have kept many of the poor 
from their true spiritual and material inheritance. We 
have turned every one to his own way.’ By whose 
stripes we are being healed, the preacher of a later cen- 
tury must tell. 

When, however, these sin-burdened individuals in 
our churches have asked what they shall do to be saved, 
there is not one minister of us but will confess to con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with most of the answers that 
have been given. ‘The charitable efforts of individuals 
have never been free from an undemocratic paternalism, 
and, attending these individual efforts, there has frequently 
been a deep sense of helplessness. ‘The individual gift 
and helping band make no impression on organized in- 
justice, and he who in the realm of politics or industry 
seeks to do his day’s work without any violation of con- 
science frequently finds that he has not only committed 
political and commercial suicide, but has left the powers 
of evil more intrenched than ever. In some despair he 
has looked for an organization to help him realize this 
new justice, and we must not marvel that he should 
turn to the society of those men and women with whom 
he first heard this new emphasis of an old gospel. Surely, 
the churches with their millions of members in every 
land, with their professed belief in brotherhood and justice, 
form the one great natural organization for the accom- 
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plishment of this vision of a democracy of God upon the 
earth. 

The churches soon find that this new enthusiasm 
places a great strain on our Congregational polity. When 
we seek to have the churches act as churches on matters 
of social injustice, some will find it easy in their en- 
thusiasm to forget the rights of-individual members of 
the congregation. At the outset we shall be obliged 
to recognize that, even as our people have refused all 
dictation in religious matters, the same spirit will be 
shown towards all proposals of social protest and social 
reconstruction. 

Our peculiar problem might therefore be stated in 
this way: How are we to avoid committing the churches 
in an un-Congregational manner to definite social re- 
construction, and at the same time avoid the sin of non- 
committal on injustices where it is to be presumed that 
religious men and women can have but one opinion? 

My answer will be understood better if I hint a little 
of the context from which it comes. I was asked to 
speak from this platform, because I am a member of 
the Socialist party. It was properly thought that, 
while no man can speak for his party in any absolute 
sense, the Socialist point of view was needed for a com- 
plete symposium upon this subject. I want to answer 
this question as a comrade believing in our Congrega- 
tional principles and our splendid Unitarian affirmations. 
It is due to you all that I should say this, as I wish never 
even to seem to take the foolish position of “forcing 
Socialism down people’s throats.” It may be needful 
at times to speak out of season, but on this occasion the 
topic is in season. 

First, let us be clear as to what we mean by social 
justice. Personally, I regret the adjective. Justice 
should not need any qualification. If justice is not 
social, it is not justice; but, accepting the term because 
our inadequate conceptions of justice demand it, it may 
be defined something as follows: social justice is that 
condition of human life where each individual and all 
of them have the fullest opportunity and co-operation 


for self-development and self-government, the entire 


condition being brought about by ethical means. I add 
this rider, because I am unable to conceive of justice as 
needing any other means. An end that needs an ignoble 
instrument can be but anignoble end. ‘The spirit in which 
we seek to realize our vision is as important as the vision. 
The how we do a thing is as important as the thing we 


. do. Wecannot be unjust in order to be just. 


As the Socialist ‘minister believes that the ethical 
and economic education of the people toward Socialism 
will bring this end more than any other factor that we 
have before us to-day, we might breathe a word of defi- 
nition on this subject also. I am content to look no 
farther for such a definition than may be found in an 
old volume on most of our shelves, John Stuart Mill’s 
“Political Economy.” It is a definition; by the way, 
which in these days of Syndicalism may be acceptable to 
those also who accept the philosophy of the Industrial 
Workers of the World as well as to the organized Social- 
ists. Mill sets forth his industrial organization in these 
words: ‘The form of association, which, if mankind 
continue to improve, must be expected in the end to 
predominate, is not that which can exist between a 
capitalist as chief and work-people without a voice in 
the management, but the association of the laborers 
themselves, on terms of equality, collectively owning the 
capital with which to carry on their operations, and 
working under managers elected and removable by them- 
selves.” Many will be dissatisfied with this definition 
because it takes no account of the class-conscious and 
often unattractive campaign assertions of some modern 
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American Socialists. In answer, I ask, with ¥Thomas 
Kirkup, that we remember that Socialism is’ ‘a move- 
ment towards the better condition, and is not that better 
condition fixed and posited in the future. It is a living 
evolution, not a future paradise. We must remember 
ry that most historic systems have had to run themselves 
; clear of the turbid elements with which they were orig- 
: inally mixed. Continual discussion, criticism, the wear 
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and tear of experience, the conditions prescribed by 
history, and the fundamental laws of human nature 
must and will play their part in wedding this social ideal 
to fact. 

It is with these factors in development that the churches 
as churches can and should concern themselves. ‘The 
‘ realization of a condition of human life that will be gen- 

erally acceptable as socially just presupposes certain 
things which must exist with fair universality before we 
can claim to have such a democracy of God among us. 
‘wa _ It presupposes, first of all, that men and women every- 
. where shall understand better than they do to-day the 
real need and true meaning of economic evolution. ‘The 
real problem is ‘“‘the distribution of the ideas which must 
precede the distribution of the product.”’ In this regard 
rs many Socialists are in need of quieter and more thorough 
; thinking, as well as the large mass of educated and un- 
> educated non-Socialists. We are all apt to forget, not 
§ only that the world grows, but that it must grow. ‘There 
a is no more reason why an industrial system should not 
; be superseded, if it works injustice, than that a religious 
4 system should pass away if it no longer has good news 
: for men’s souls. It is the almost inevitable growth of 
> the world which is the essence of Socialism. ‘The great 
§ task of the Marx school,” says one of the sanest and most 
trustworthy of Socialist historians, “is not to preach a 
: new and economic and social gospel, not to provide 
f ready-made schemes of social regeneration, after the 
; | fashion of the early socialists, nor to counteract with 
iy _ alleviating measures the wretchedness of our present 
system, but to explain and to promote the inevitable 
process of social evolution, so that the domination of 
ee capital may run its course and give place to the higher 
system that is to come.’ With the exception or the 
4 bald reference to refusing “alleviating measures,’ I 
= want to show that the work of the churches may easily 
come into line to co-operate with this vision. 

The advent of social justice also presupposes a large 
increase in the spirit and practice of democracy. It 
is marvellous how little democracy there is yet with us 
in this land. It is marvellous how little there is in our 
political life, the one narrow sphere where we have tried 
to practise it. Thousands of intelligent and good men 
fail to vote at each election. Democracy is without any 
real significance to them. As a matter of fact, we are 
killing democracy in this country by confining it 
to the one sphere of politics. Democracy grows, and 
“! grows only, as we extend its functions. Only as other 

than political matters are touched by democracy can 

we hope to cure the evils surrounding our present de- 
_mocracy. The people are already under the illusion 
that democracy is a political term instead of an ethical 
and religious term that has significance for all human 
institutions and experience. If any kind of social jus- 
a tice should come to us while our democracy is in this 
3 tile stage, it would be disastrous. A social jus- 


eal itt of a minority of the people, could be neither just 
; t. ‘The kingdom of God on earth may be 
— a very desirable place, but in a democracy the people 
must come as a people freely to it and without coercion. 
If social justice is not something in the future waiting 
for us to reach it, but a condition of life slowly coming 
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all the time, it can come only unhindered and naturally, 
as we prepare the way with a larger practice of democracy. 

In the third place the end that we have in mind pre- 
supposes a greater sympathy, toleration, and apprecia- 
tion of each other than exists to-day. At present we are 
in the stage of suspicion and hatred. I find this is vio- 
lently expressed by working men and women. I find that 
it is also arrogantly expressed by employers and mem- 
bers of their families. There can come no larger meas- 
ure of social justice while this continues, whether we con- 
ceive that justice in the terms of Socialism or not. The 
large number of employers and wealthy church members 
who speak impatiently of anything that calmly proposes 
to introduce a juster order of society, building upon the 
elements of that juster order already with us, is one of 
the saddest facts of our modern religious progress. The 
large number of employees and sufferers from poverty 
who see no better way of changing conditions than through 
hatred and violence is just as lamentable. There can 
be no permanent change in the order of society till we all 
get together more and patiently seek to understand each 
other better. 

I have purposely omitted all reference to any needful 
economic change, largely because I fail to see how the 
churches as churches can affect that in any direct manner, 
and also because an economic change presupposes under 
Socialism the more general conviction of its necessity 
to bring in a strong enough voting power. In other 
words, we have to change men as a pledge for the safety 
of any change of system. There must be new convictions 
and new actions first. If Socialism comes to a people 
unprepared for it, more than one Socialist writer has 
said—Comrade Vida Scudder among others—it will be 
a distinct hurt to the cause. If, on the other hand, it 
comes to a people who by intelligence, more efficient 
training in democracy, and larger sympathies have 
learned the way of life, then it will be a fit expresssion of 
human fellowship and toil. 

Having now described the conditions which must pre- 
cede the larger measure of social justice which we seek, 
let us ask what the churches can do to help secure it. 

I conceive the task as one in every way peculiarly 
fitted to our churches of Unitarian-Congregational tra- 
ditions and convictions. 

First of all, I should like to inject a word as to the posi- 
tion of our ministers on this matter. We shall probably 
find, as the years go on, that more and more of our min- 
isters will become Socialists. This may be specially true 
of those ministers who come to us from other denomina- 
tions. Their break with their religious past will fre- 
quently be followed with a break with their social tradi- 
tions before mental equilibrium will be reached. This 
means that there will be continually earnest heart-search- 
ing and unselfish thinking as to whether he shall preach 
Socialism. If his Socialism is of the right kind, it will be 
more than a political faith with him: it will be part of 
his religious expression. However irrelevant it may 
sound to some of his hearers, to him it will belong to the 
deepest and holiest in life, and he will feel like another 
missionary, and cry, ‘Woe is me, if I preach not this 
gospel!’’ He will have to face a possible nomination by 
his party, and all the time he will have to decide how far 
he shall publicly identify himself with that party. 

In the line of answer we may be able to give some sug- 
gestions. We dare not lay downany rules. As a Social- 
ist and one who loves the fellowship of all kinds of com- 
rades, I submit the following reflections. 

The churches as churches are doing more efficient work 
for the democracy of God when they seek to attain their 
end apart from any political party. The Socialist min- 
ister will retain the confidence of his people, and, what 
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is more important, the confidence of his comrades longer, 
and do very much better work, work eventually more to 
his satisfaction, if he refuses all nominations. He ought 
to remember that the Socialist party above all other 
parties is suspicious of anything that suggests any kind 
of religious affiliation. If he wants men of his own calibre 
in office, it is his, business to create them, and he has as 
fine a chance as most men of doing so. It is finer and 
harder work creating mayors than being one. A minis- 
ter’s job is the hardest work in the land. I mean this 
literally, and I have no fear of being charged with pride 
of office, for most of us are not up to our job. He will 
find also that many of his comrades will think well of 
his refusal. It has been beautiful to hear, as I have 
heard more than once, some comrade, perhaps only a 
few months in the country, tell some “intellectual,” so 
called, who had applied for membership in the party, 
that he need not join, as it might risk his job, that they 
would remember his sympathy with their cause, and that 
it was not needful at this stage to sacrifice himself in this 
way. ‘These good fellows know what it means to lose 
their job for being Socialists, and they think all men’s 
hands are against them. ‘There are men, of course, who 
mistakingly choose the ministry as their life-work and 
who later change it for some other form of public and 
social service. ‘This is all right. There is more than 
one way of serving God and one’s brothers and sisters. 

All this has been a very lengthy introduction to our 
subject, but it is ended. The subject is quite simple 
and short: it is the approach to this question which is 
hard and necessarily long. What can our Unitarian 
churches do to help secure social justice? In answering, 
it will be noticed that we need not make any serious break 
with our traditions. As we hinted earlier, it is with the 
factors of development in the realization of this ideal 
that the churches may concern themselves. We have an 
important part to play in creating a nobler understanding 
of human progress, in creating a larger spirit of democ- 
racy, and in establishing sympathy among men and 
women. 

First, then, we already stand for a noble estimate of 
life. As Robert Collyer loved to say, we all trust and 
believe this to be God’s world, and all the people in it are 
God’s folk. This may sound very trite and common- 
place, but its implications are full of tremendous issues. 
Our faith that each individual man, woman, and child is 
divine lays on us the most radical of social obligations. 
This faith has already led us into many social reforms, 
so called. We do not believe that it is a wrong policy 
to concern ourselves with ‘alleviating measures,’ and 
many Socialists are with us in that disbelief. We have 
entered these reforms in the conviction that a larger 
measure of social justice can come only as the social 
wealth of men and women is increased. If men are 
becoming weaker, poorer, more oppressed, the chances 
for Socialism by means of more democracy are consider- 
ably less. We have worked for better housing, play- 
grounds, and better wages and factory conditions; we 
have labored for the abolition of the commercialized vice 
and drink traffic, and studied to reduce infant mortality. 
We have done this because we have believed that no 
good thing could come until these measures for the in- 
crease of the common wealth had been taken. Socialists 
have always been suspicious of these measures, as tending 
to postpone what they have conceived as ‘‘a far-off divine 
event.”” On the other hand, they admit, and their ene- 
mies admit, that it is the more intelligent section of the 
working class who join the Socialist party. In Germany 
this is more than true. The classes most oppressed 
among the workers do not readily become. Socialists. 
Their social instincts are crushed, and they perish with- 
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out a vision. I have had the opportunity at more than 
one point of my short life to mix and work with poor 
fellows out of whom, by poverty and oppression, even 
the spark of rebellion had almost disappeared, and Social- 
ism seemed too much of an ideal, too far removed from 
the actual hunger and thirst which they had to face 
each day. I mention these things to emphasize the need 
for what are called ‘‘alleviating measures,’ but which 
William Morris more truthfully called ‘education 
towards Socialism.’’ A strong social service committee 
in the church can be, by its activity, an education of the 
people towards Socialism. But,—and here is where the 
Socialists are right in their suspicion of those reforms,— 
if such work simply means the increase of charitable 
institutions, we shall hinder social progress. ‘There is a 
slight tendency in some modern charitable work to place 
all such work which has gone beyond the experimental 
stage under municipal control, making it the work of the 
whole people instead of the good-will of a few. Such a 
policy is in line with Socialist doctrine. In illustration 
of what I mean, I cannot do better than cite the social 
policy of the Rochester Social Service Committee, which 
has Gannett House for its base of operations. We are 
not seeking to duplicate what the city is already doing. 
We open our doors to boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs, but 
we are most persistent in seeking to open the school- 
houses for these activities. We have started a public 
dance hall, but, as soon as we can get it established in 
the school-house of the district, we shall turn toward 
pioneering some other good thing. Last summer we 
formed English classes for recently arrived immigrants 
and for those to whom the public evening schools were 
closed for the vacation period, it being our belief— 
which the attendance proved—that such students are 
not looking for a summer vacation. We are now about 
to start a movement to persuade the School Commission- 
ers to open at least one school building next summer for 
such students. ‘This done, we shall close. We saw the 
need for a trained nurse in the school in our district. To 
prove that need, we paid $70 a month to one to work 
there, and now we are seeking and working to have the 
city appoint such a nurse in that place; and it looks as 
though we are succeeding. In simple words, if we do 
our reforming with the vision of making our efforts the 
will of the people and not the will of a few generous pa- 
ternalistic souls, we are logically in line with natural, 
democratic, social progress. ‘The Socialists are right in 
condemning anything less than this in social reform. 

Such action is quite orthodox, so far as Socialist theory 
is concerned, and there is no end to the kind of effort 
which can be so directed. Thus the first thing which 
our churches as churches can do is more emphatically to 
proclaim and practise their conviction of the value of each 
human soul in this safe world of God. We can and must 
do our part in this matter concretely. The injustice we 
speak of must be no vague thing: it must be the child in 
the Southern mill, it must be the inadequate wages of 
our working-girls, it must be definite. Jesus did his 
best work with parable and story, and we cannot im- 
prove on the method. 

We already count a human soul so valuable and precious 
that we have refused even God the permission to damn 
it: it remains for us to be just as earnest in our gospel 
against any system made by man that would’ damn it. 
The performance of this involves no party and no ’ism, 
and it will be our freedom in our Congregational churches 
to approach the problem from different angles. Some 
day, somewhere, some God will say, Blessed is that 
church which calmly and with loving firmness considered 
the need of my down-trodden people, and took action 
looking toward their liberation and salvation. 
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In a similar manner our churches are fitted to increase 
the spirit of democracy. We have noted that this is one 
of those things which must precede the coming of this 
larger social justice. It must be this belief in democracy 
that shall guard our social service from paternalism. 
There are always plenty of tendencies among us to lead 
men to imagine that leadership is superior to, instead of 
part of, democracy. The ideal of servanthood is very 
often eclipsed, both in our churches and in our communi- 
ties. Our mission, by our words and our lives, must and 
can stand for the ideal ethical principle of democracy. 
The continued limitation of democracy to politics will 
be its death: its extension to our homes, our churches, 
our industries, to the land and all natural monopolies, 
can only give us the training that shall fit us to govern 
ourselves. Of course, each individual and each church 
must be left free to apply his democracy, but we are under 
a great spiritual obligation to preach it and to apply it 
everywhere we can: it is part of our religion. Failure 
to trust the people with larger responsibility is a virtual 
denial of our faith in the divinity of human nature. Our 
real failure all the time is that we do not know the people, 
so few of us “take a bath” in them, as Lincoln did. I 
know of few things in this life that teach humility, love, 
and unselfishness better than the practice of the spirit 
of democracy among all sorts and conditions of men, 
women, and little children. We can do this as churches. 

In the last place our churches are in every way fitted 
to help secure a larger measure of social justice by their 
gospel of good-will and toleration. A true church, with 
its loyality to all the best which the past has won and 
its loyalty to the best visions of the future, above all 
other organizations, can help increase this sympathy 
among men. We already stand for fairness, reasonable- 
ness, and tolerance. If the entrance of the liberal mind 
and heart is wanted anywhere to-day, it is in the ranks 
of those who, in their earnestness for social justice, have 
forgotten to teach the truth in love; if it is wanted any- 
where, it is also in the ranks of those who cast slurs and 
contempt at Socialism and Socialists, which, even if they 
understand what they attack, never warrants contempt 
nor a slur. ‘The liberal church in every community 
should and can stand for this spirit of good-will and fair- 
ness. It should be the interpreter. It should never sit 
on the fence, but it ought to know both sides of the fence 
so well that it will soon lose all consciousness that there 
is a fence. The liberal church should be large enough 
to sense the human and universal in all strivings for 
better things. It should have enough purity of heart to 
see God and the hunger and thirst after righteousness 
both in the strike and in the employers’ combine. So 
strongly do I feel that this function is open to our churches 
that I will even dare to say that, if in any community 
there is a group of men and women or some cause that 
is not truthfully understood, the Unitarian church in 
that community should be blamed, for it is part of Uni- 


-tarian religion to have men understand each other. It 


is our privilege to stand in the community, as I hope it is 
of all churches, for the increase of brotherliness, and I 
see no reason why churches as churches should not ask 
disputants in labor troubles to come together for a just 
settlement. If the suffrage cause, the Socialist cause, 
the anarchist cause, the single-tax cause, the anti-suffrage 
cause, the chamber of commerce cause, or any other, is 
misunderstood in the community, the churches as such 
can and should act in the interest of toleration. A 
parish house could hardly have holier uses. ‘The Socialist 
of all others has the chance to be large in his sympathies, 
for, no matter what the crisis, he should know that no 
one man is responsible, but society as a whole. 

I shall never forget a little incident which happened 
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to Mrs. Rumball and myself at the time of the great 
garment workers’ strike in our city. We were very 
friendly with one of the largest employers. A few days 
before the strike was called, he invited us to dinner with 
him. We each knew the threatening future, and doubt- 
less each knew that such a crisis would strain friendly 
relations to the utmost. When the hour for parting 
came, he said something like this to us, ‘‘ Well, I thought 
we should have a fight to-night, and here we are without 
any real issue between us.”” ‘The next week Mrs. Rum- 
ball and I both joined the strike committee, and the 
factory girls had Mrs. Rumball for a companion some 
mornings while on picket duty. Our employer friend 
joined with his fellow-employers to oppose the workers 
to the best of his ability, in the sincere belief that his 
thought for them was better than any thought that they 
could have for themselves. We parted friends that 
evening because as Socialists we were willing to recognize 
that both employer and employee were victims of the 
same system. So, I repeat, the Socialist above all others 
should be tolerant, for his entire social philosophy com- 
pels such an attitude. The churches can be socialistic 
at least to that extent. The world is hungry for the truth 
in love. 

Many of you may feel that these reflections are value- 
less because they fail to give any detailed instructions 
and deal only with general principles. We cannot and 
should not give detailed instructions. We receive no 
detailed instructions when we join a Unitarian church, 
because it is the spirit of liberalism which really makes 
us members of this church. Possessing that spirit, we 
ate free to formulate the details much as we choose. So 
in this matter it is the spirit of justice which churches 
as churches can foster in their effort to bring the full 
democracy of God. But let them see to it that their 
fostering is no pretence. 

There may be further dissatisfaction, in that some will 
infer that we suppose that churches as churches can 
secure social justice for the earth. Such an inference is 
not warranted, any more than the inference, often made, 
that the churches have only to concern themselves with 
securing social justice. We have considered what the 
churches as such can do, not what society as such can 
do nor what ministers as such can do. ‘These are other 
stories. Necessarily, other forces will play a large and 
influential part in our social evolution. With some of 
these other forces, not with all, the churches may be able 
to co-operate. 

Finally, when a larger measure of social justice has 
come to the world, we shall all see more clearly than we 
see to-day the true and permanent function of the 
churches. We.shall know then, and Socialists will know 
then, that great as are the changes, even ethical changes, 
which will be brought about by an economic revolution, 
the economic groundwork is not the entire foundation 
of human life. An economic change evolved from our 
present system will give us more of the democracy of 
God than we have to-day, and that is why we want to 
see the change, why some of us regularly vote a certain 
straight ticket to bring about political power to help 
make that change; but I anticipate more need for minis- 
ters then than now, for there will spread over the world 
a wonderful conviction of the limitations of economic 
changes and a heretofore unheard-of enthusiasm to seek 
salvation by character. The churches will be flocked by 
inquirers after the larger thought of God, with a real joy 
in paths untrod. The new leisure and the wider educa- 
tion can but result in more interest in a faith which com- 
bines the honesty of true scientific method and sweet 
reason with the mysticism of a holy, lovely life. 

ROcHESTER, N.Y. 
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‘Tae Lire oF JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HicHEeR Criticism. By Alfred W. Martin. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1913.—There is great 
need for just such presentations of Christian 
beginnings as Mr. Martin gave in the lectures 
delivered last winter before the New York 
Ethical Culture Society, here collected in 
book form. ‘They are genuinely popular, 
adapted to general understanding, yet based 
on scholarly knowledge and a sane and sym- 
pathetic judgment. Here there is none of 
that rash and ill-informed polemic which 
disfigures so many of the popular “‘liberal”’ 
treatments of the life of Jesus, but always a 
positive appreciation of the values which 
were carried in older beliefs whose tuntenable- 
ness the author points out in no uncertain 
terms. After an opening ,chapter on the 
general principles of Higher Criticism, Mr. 
Martin discusses the birth of Jesus, his temp- 
tation, and his ministry of healing. Witha 
sure hand, history is separated from myth and 
from legend, leaving a positive and unified 
picture in the reader’s mind. ‘The. nature 
miracles are pronounced legendary, but 
“there is not in the Gospels any healing act 
the genuineness of which need be questioned.’’ 
(What of the cure of leprosy or of dropsy?) 
Most admirable is chapter V., on the “‘Pre- 
requisites for knowing what Jesus Taught.’ 
We must be able to choose between divergent 
expressions in the Gospels: especially we must 
not use the Fourth Gospel as a source of in- 
formation (this cannot be said too often). 
Excellent is the critique of Francis Peabody 
and Shailer Mathews, who vitiate their ad- 
mirable books on Jesus’ social teaching by 
using indifferently synoptic and Johannine 
material. Perhaps best of all is the warning 
against the ventriloquistic method of many 
modern writers, who put their own views 
into the utterances of Jesus. Out of many 
illustrations perhaps the most notable is that 
of the Socialist writers, who try to prove 
Jesus a social reformer of their own sort. 
“This,” says Mr. Martin with truth, ‘‘is 
sheer distortion of the record. Nothing can 
be clearer from an impartial, unprejudiced 
reading of the Gospels than that Jesus ad- 
dressed himself primarily to the individual 
heart and conscience. . . . He came not to 
readjust social conditions. . . . He came solely 
to refine men’s lives.’”” The closing chapters 
on the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the 
relation of Paul to Jesus and the founding of 
Christianity, are scarcely less illuminating 
and helpful. The discussion of the eschatol- 
ogy of Jesus is particularly good, avoiding 
extremes of statement. The resurrection 
of Jesus’ body is clearly shown not to have 
been the meaning of the earliest proclama- 
tion, He is risen! There are evidences of 
incomplete proof-reading. On page 151 
Behuera obviously should be Behnesa; on 
page 204 rescension should lose its third letter; 
on page 216 a letter has fallen out of a Greek 
word. A few mistakes occur: on page 143, 
the Lord’s Prayer is said to consist of 53 
verses in Matthew and 37 verses in Luke; 
words must be intended. On page 200, the 
crucifixion of Jesus is made in some sense a 
precedent for the crucifixion of 50 rebels by 
Alexander Janneus in 100 A.D. But the 
date of Alexander is 100 B.c. Names of 
German scholars are sometimes misspelled. 
On page 162 Edwin A. Abbott should not be 
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described as a ‘‘lamented Congregational- 
ist,” but as a living ornament of the Church 
of England. On page 163 Prof. Wendt -of 
Heidelberg is cited as the author of a ‘“‘little 
brochure on the life of Jesus.” Wendt left 
Heidelberg for Jena twenty years ago, and the 
work alluded to is apparently an exhaustive 
two-volume treatise on the feaching of Jesus. 
On the same page Dr. McGiffert is described 
as an “independent Presbyterian.” It is 
now some years since he was forced to with- 
draw from the Presbyterian body and assume 
Congregational affiliation. More serious is 
the statement on page 36, that “‘of Paul’s 
genuine epistles the higher criticism recog- 
nizes in the New Testament not more than 
four.” A small group of scholars, over half 
a century ago, held only four epistles as 
genuine; but the present-day New Testament 
scholars accept in overwhelming majority, 
at least eight, and very many of the most 
critical accept Ephesians and 2 Thessalonians 
as well. On page 242 there is confused lan- 
guage which seems to make Peter’s vision 
of the risen Jesus consequent upon Paul’s 
narration of his Damascus experience, though 
Peter’s vision was four years earlier. On 
page 190 the reference to the cleansing of the 
temple is introduced by the words, “‘ pausing 
only to make a whip of cords,” a detail found 
only in the Fourth Gospel, which Mr. Martin 
has earlier correctly ruled out as a source of 
fact. The prefatory note should precede, 
not follow, the introduction. But these are 
blemishes easily removed. The book as a 
whole is useful and deserves a wide circula- 
tion. 


THE Quest or Lire. By Charles 
Reynolds Brown. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25 net.—This preacher is—hor- 
rible phrase!—“up to date.’ He is very 
much alive: his sermons are often full of 
good sensible talk, with an abundance of 
short nervous sentences. But here there is 
danger; for a style that is made up of long 
sentences, or of short sentences, or has any 
trick in it, is so nearly ‘‘a bad style,” that it 
has a tendency to weary us with its uni- 
formity. Not that there is any real “‘trick”’ 
in Mr. Brown’s sentences. But he evidently 
believes in the principle, ‘‘Write as you 
would talk,’’ and this undoubtedly gives us 
lively, picturesque sermons, easily read or 
listened to. Sometimes his exposition of a 
text strikes us as rather arbitrary, as when 
in the exposition of “the city that lieth 
four-square,”’ he says of the northern gates: 
‘These gates open toward a region of cool 
intelligence. The impulses of hope and 
belief are carefully scrutinized. The phi- 
losophies of life are here definitely wrought 
out. The singing may be less hearty, the 
exhortations are not so loud, the flags which 
fly have less color in them, and the drumis 
may not beat.” Or is it quite happy, or 
true, to say that in the conversation by the 
well, the woman of Samaria ‘‘burst out into a 
silly question’? Was it all a kind of rude 
joking? Jesus certainly took it seriously 
enough. Or we hear that the men of Baby- 
lon said of Jerusalem, ‘‘It is a wretched little 
hole, off in a rocky, barren district. It is 
peopled by religious cranks. Jerusalem, 
indeed!’’ And here is an extraordinary bit 
about Isaiah: “‘Isaiah belonged to the fort- 
unate class. He lived on the Avenue.” 
Now and then, too, a passage painfully 
suggests the famous Mother Hubbard ser- 
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mon. But there is a good deal that is far 
better than this. Thus Mr, Brown utters a 
profound truth in his sermon on the Vision of 
God, ‘‘The solemn fact, that ‘the way of the 
transgressor is hard,’ standing unaltered 
either by the Revised Version or the Higher 
Criticism, is a steady testimony to the truth 
that God is with us and for us, arraying him- 
self against the evil which would harm our 
lives.” And here he bears testimony to the 
moral force of some niodern writers: ‘‘ The 
old doctrine of conviction of sin was not 
preached more solemnly by Jonathan 
Edwards than it is being preached to-day 
by men of strange lips and with another 
tongue. Thomas Hardy and Israel Sang- 
will, Henrik Ibsen and Bernard Shaw are 
preaching, in words that burn, the need of 
inward renewal.” ‘The Higher Criticism gets 
a slap when he says that it “insists that 
there was no den and no lions, and [worst of 
all] no Daniel.” But it turns out that the 
preacher himself has followed in the same 
general direction, for he thinks that “the 
story was written in the second century before 
Christ to nerve the discouraged Jews in 
hard straits under the heel of Antiochus 
Epiphanes.” But we forgive everything, 
even his up-to-dateness, when Mr. Brown 
makes a brave, if forlorn, charge upon the 
rather ignoble army of persons who, on Sun- 
day, entirely ignoring the services of worship 
and fellowship, give themselves up to “‘ poor, 
weak, cheap diversions which eat up the 
hours, as Pharaoh’s lean cows ate the fat 
ones, remaining as lean as before.” And, 
in truth, these sermons are full of many keen 
and trenchant words like these. 
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ETHICS AND MopERN THouGHT: A THEORY 
OF THEIR RELATIONS. By Rudolph Eucken. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This book comprises lectures delivered in 
New York University earlier in this present 
year. <A brief preface tells us that it is 
addressed less to students and philosophers 
than to the cultured public at large. Per- 
haps it is none the worse for that. In it 
the great sanity of thought and comprehen- 
siveness of view that characterize Prof. 
Eucken’s work are again strongly mani- 
fested, and there is little excuse here for an 
intelligent person to plead that one cannot 
understand him, Even rather close students 
of his writings may well welcome this little 
book, for it contains an account of his doc- 
trine of the spiritual life, which is perhaps 
the clearest, most concise, and most impres- 
sive statement he has yet given. As this is 
quite the most distinctive feature of Eucken’s 
thought, this book is likely to rank high in 
future discussions of his position. It is a 
very noble scheme of ethics that is set before 
the reader of these lectures, its keynote being 
the autonomy of the spiritual life. We take 
the phrase ‘‘salvation by character” rather 
lightly upon our lips, and often perhaps with 
no very positive sense of what it means. It 
is rather a convenient way of saying that we 
do not believe in salvation by sacrament. 
But Prof. Eucken teaches us how to give to 
that phrase a depth of significance, which 
may well make it one of the strongest foun- 
dations of modern religion. It is no catch- 
word as he expounds it to us, but a symbol 
for one of the profoundest truths of our exist- 
ence. Eucken furnishes interesting evi- 
dence that, in one way at least, a great cycle 
of thought is beginning to come complete. 
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Formerly, men had their inner, invisible 
world clearly established in the higher place. 
But they thought proper, from its altitude, 
to look down in scorn and contempt upon 
the outward world. ‘This provoked a great 
rebellion which resulted in putting the visi- 
ble world on top and reducing the inner world 
toa mere realm of shadows. Now, once more 
in Eucken we find the inner world made 
dominant and supreme, only it comes back 
to power purged of its contempt for the out- 
ward world, full of sympathy and the feeling 
of responsibility for what goes on in that 
lower place. It is a great achievement, for 
which we are all vastly indebted to this strong 
and simple German mind. H. N. B. 


THE ReLIcIousS IDEAS OF THE OLD TEs- 
TAMENT. By H. Wheeler Robinson, M.A. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 
cents net.—Now that the battle of the 
“Higher Criticism”’ is won, and a substantial 
agreement prevails with regard to dates and 
telationship of documents, it is time to for- 
mulate the religious ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment in the light of new knowledge. Mr. 
Robinson has provided a most interesting 
exposition, which rests on sound scholarship 
and acute insight into the psychology of 
religion as shown inits history. Fortunately 
for the general reader he does not aim at 
completeness of detail, though there is abun- 
dant substance in the book. The value of 
this treatment is not confined to those 
who are specially interested in the Old Testa- 
ment. Every thoughtful mind, concerned 
with belief in God and the religious inter- 
pretation of life, will be grateful for Mr. 
Robinson’s presentation, which fortifies and 
illumines faith and affords new satisfaction 
with regard to the relation of historical 
development and-a real divine guidance of 
man. Such an exposition as this will not 
fail to have its effect on modern theology. 
The reality of God’s fellowship with man 
gains validity by this study of the prophetic 
consciousness as a more intense form of re- 
ligious experience in general. 


Tae Books of JupGES AND RutH (Cam- 
bridge Bible series). By G. A. Cook. 
Cambridge: University Press. 2s. 6d.—The 
Cambridge Bible series of commentaries has 
gained too secure a place to require any 
apology for the appearance of a fresh volume. 
Nor is the need for such a book excluded 
because the same ground has been covered by 
other works in a different way. The pres- 
ent volume is a reproductive rather than a 
creative commentary. Its original contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the subject-matter 
is slight, but its form and arrangements are 
excellent for a rapid survey of results. The 
present number also has the advantage over 
the earlier volumes in that it has adopted the 
Revised Versions as its text. The book is 
quite up to the standard of the better volumes 
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of the series. The standpoint adopted by Dr. 
Cook is almost precisely that of Moore in 
his “International Critical Commentary on 
Judges.”’ 


Wuicnh TEMPLE YE ARE. By A. W. W. 
G. P. Putnam’s-Sons: New York and London. 
1913. ‘This is a collection of twelve sermons 
by an anonymous Canadian preacher, deriv- 
ing its title from the closing portion of the 
text of the first sermon, ‘‘For the temple of 
God is holy, which temple ye are.’’ ‘‘We must 
assume,’ says the author, ‘“‘that a modern 
Christian is also a temple of God, and that 
his only office in life is to be a building fitted 
for God’s service.’ This is the high aim 
which inspires each of the twelve sermons of 
the collection. -In tone they are thoroughly 
individualistic and evangelical. The object 
is practical, not doctrinal. So far as the 
doctrinal basis of the sermons is apparent, 
it will alienate rather than attract. It in- 
volves the fall of man, Adam as ‘‘a perfect 
type,” Satan as an actual person, and the 
Bible as verbally inspired. Each sermon is 
based on a variety of texts, and is abundantly 
illustrated from Scripture. One wishes at 
times for illustrations from extra-Biblical 
literature, but this is conspicuous by its 
absence. ‘There is little here to indicate to 
what century of the world’s history these 
sermons belong. 


GEORGE NICHOLS, SALEM SHIPMASTER AND 
Mercuant. An autobiography, edited with 
notes by his granddaughter, Martha Nichols. 
Salem: The Salem Press Company. $1.— 
An unpretentious little volume, this will 
have real interest for those who care for the 
adventurous life of American sailors and 
merchants a century or so ago. Especially 
will it be of interest to those who have some 
family connection with Salem, and they are 
many. ‘The story is told in a plain, straight- 
forward, unimaginative way, but those who 
care to let their fancy play about those times 
can here find material for many a picture 
filled with local color from Copenhagen and 
St. Petersburg to the Philippines. 


Miscellaneous. 


In the Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Les- 
sons, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
the final year of the Senior grade is devoted 
to The Modern Church. ‘The lessons for 
this class are prepared by Rev. Philip A. 
Nordell, D.D. ‘These lessons seems well 
adapted to make intelligent, active church 
members. ‘They begin with a study of the 
history and problems of Sunday-school teach- 
ing, a consideration of the pastor’s task in 
preaching, how to listen to him, how to help 
him, a study of public worship, and the means 
of getting people to church. Women’s work, 
young people’s societies, church budgets, 
raising church funds, the boy problem, city 
missions, reaching the immigrants, problems 
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of the country church, the action of associ- 
ated agencies, like schools, religious news- 
papers, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
the relation of the church to labor problems, 
race problems, public charities, temperance, 
prison reform, world peace, and politics,— 
these topics show how modern is the con- 
ception of the life of the modern church. 
Such lessons ought to create older classes in 
our Sunday-schools, 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons, D, 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 
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“TN ‘Cartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 
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and beauty of language.’”’—Boston Tran- 
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one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was— a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
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ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
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of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Dome. 
The Four Winds. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


Child. 
Oh, who is this with scream and shout 
That piles the snowdrifts mountains high, 
Who bites my ears when I go out, 
And trumpets in the sky? 


The North Wind. 
Oho! from wondrous Arctic sights, 
From polar bears and Northern lights, 
And the long dark of Arctic nights, 
I rush with hue and cry. 


Child. 
Ah, who is this that smells so sweet, 
And plays soft music in the air, 
When grass is green beneath my feet, 
And birds sing everywhere? 


The South Wind. 
I come from fragrant orange-trees, 
From balmy islands in the seas, 
From wild beasts lolling at their ease, 
Or prowling here and there. 


Child. 
Oh, who is this that brings the rain, 
And down the chimney finds his way, 
Who shrieks and howls against the pane, 
And keeps me in all day? 


The East Wind. 
The mighty ocean is my home. 
I lash the water into foam, 
And wail, when I on shore must come, 
Full of the salt sea spray. 


Child. 
Ah! who is this that sings a song, 
That makes me feel so glad and strong, 
When nights are short and days are long, 
And all the world is gay? 


The West Wind. 
I come from heights where brooks are born, 
From fields of shining wheat and corn, 
I blow a silver fairy horn, 
And kiss you as you play. 


All the Winds. 


We are the Winds of Heaven that blow, 
Foreyer round the world we go; 
Backward and forward, to and fro, 

We blow and blow and blow. 


The Lame Boy’s Gift. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


The children lingered in the Sunday- 
school, for it was very cosey and warm, and 
the outside world was very white and cold. 
They were glad of snow, of course, for was 
not Christmas two days off? 

So they gathered round the stove, post- 
poning to the last moment the scamper 
across the snowy path to the church for 
the mid-day service. 

“Oh, I have one more thing to say, chil- 
dren,’’ cried Miss Winter, the teacher. ‘‘ You 
know that we decided to have a Christmas- 
tree for the factory people, the day after 
our own tree, and we hope to fill it, or nearly 
fill it, from your gifts. Now, will each one 
promise some one thing definitely?” 

Gladys Gray and Hilda Leslie spoke to- 
gether, as they so often did. 

“Yl bring a doll!” 

Winnie Brown,and Mary Short said:— 

“We'll make candy, and tie it up in bags. 
We can bring as many as you want.” 
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“What sort of things do factory children 
like?” interrupted Bertha Paul. 

“Just what other children like, I should 
say.” Her brother, a little younger, was 
rather apt to show that he thought her 
questions lacking in sense,—a too frequent 
habit with brothers; but for once Bertha 
was able to reply, triumphantly: 

“Don’t you think it would be wiser to 
give them useful things, Miss Winter? 
Stockings and pinafores, perhaps?”’ 

Everybody looked anxiously , at Miss 
Winter, who thought for a moment. 

“No,” she said slowly. ‘At Christmas 
time, it would be nice to give them something 
extra, don’t you think? To put a little 
beauty and grace into their lives?” 

Then everybody talked at once eagerly. 

“Yll manage a pair of skates,’’ cried Fred 
Jackson, whose father kept a hardware 
store. “Dad will give them to me if I 
run some messages for him.’ 

“T’ve a box of paints I’ve never touched,” 
added Joe Brown. 

In fact, it looked as if that tree would be 
well supplied. Only one of the scholars 
had not promised anything, and had not 
even spoken. This was Robbie Grant, a 
little boy who limped rather painfully, and 
who was very shabby. He should, indeed, 
have gone to the Sunday-school on the hill, 
—the little Mission Sunday-school for the 
factory children, seeing that his father worked 
in the factory. But his home lay at the foot 
of the hill, and the minister thought it better 
for Robbie to come down on his tricycle 
to the school that was more easily reached. 

Robbie could think of nothing that he 
might offer as a gift for the factory Christ- 
mas-tree! He knew that it was not always 
easy for his mother to save out of the many 
demands for money even his little offering 
for the missions each Sunday. He did 
not like to ask her for something else. Yet 
he did wish he could add his mite to the many 
beautiful things that would be brought in 
the day after Christmas. 

That night, as he sat by the stove, while 
his father and mother talked about the 
chances of turkeys being given away to 
the people, as they had been last year, 
he turned over in his mind all his very few 
and very small possessions. Nothing seemed 
available! 

Christmas day came, and he went to 
church with his father and mother, this time 
to the Mission on the hill. Far back in the 
vestry he could see the tree! It was bare 
of ornament, but it was a nice tree. What 
could he hang on it? 

The next day his mother made him very 
clean and tidy for the Sunday-school Christ- 
mas-tree. 

“JT daresay you'll get something very 
nice,’’ she said, as she kissed him good-bye. 
Robbie smiled, but the smile faded very 
quickly. It was giving, not getting, that 
would make him happy. 

Then the thought came to him, like a 
flash of light! He would give whatever 
present he might receive! 

When he reached the school-house, the 
tree—a much bigger one than he had seen 
in the vestry of the Mission on the hill— 
was a wonderful sight to behold. On the 
top was a star of gold, and all round the star, 
only a little below, were dolls that looked 
like fairies. Other gifts were scattered 
here and there, thimbles in silk bags, little 
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needle-books and pincushions, pen-wipers, 
and baskets filled with spools of threads. 
There were small writing-cases, too, besides 
skates, and a sled, for one boy,—but that was 
really a prize,—and books in large numbers. 

After buns and oranges had been given 
out.and enjoyed, and before the ice-cream, 
the gifts were distributed. Robbie received 
a book that he had wanted very much, 
about the Far North and the wonderful 
adventures -of explorers. 

While he was eating ice-cream and cake, 
he looked at it, and felt that he could 
not give it up. After all, why should he? 
Would it not look rather ungrateful to the 
kind teacher and superintendent who had 
chosen it for him? 

He took it home, and read it as long as 
his mother would keep the lamp going for 
him. He placed it under his pillow, to 
feel the edges when he woke. He cared 
for the book too much to give it up. 

So, as he had nothing to offer, he did not 
join the other boys and the girls in the 
Sunday-school house. Instead, he sat at 
home and read his book. 

“Don’t you go to the Mission Tree, son?’”’ 
asked his father, at supper. 

“No, father,” Robbie flushed a little. 
His class was going, to help hand oranges 
and pull down things for the tree. He 
began to picture the merry party climbing 
the hill, and to wish—oh, how he wished !— 
that he, too, had a gift, and could join them. 

The evening wore on to eight o’clock, 
the time for the tree. 

“T want to see that sight,—the little ones 
getting their toys,” said his father. ‘Come, 
Robbie, we can’t leave you alone. Put 
your coat on, and I’ll help you up the hill.” 

Robbie went a little unwillingly, but he 
saw no way out. He left his precious book 
at home. 

The tree was lighted when they entered. 
It looked rather a bare little tree, compared 
with yesterday’s, and Robbie was sorry. 
Somehow, the class did not seem to have 
acted up to its first intention in the matter. 
Fred Jackson’s skates were the two most 
conspicuous articles, though the bags of 
candy—many-colored candies in bags of 
brightly hued net—cheered things up a 
little. 

The factory children were not particular. 
They chattered over their poor little 
gifts—some not at all new!—with eager 
gratitude. 

“Too bad some one didn’t donate a few 
books,” Robbie heard the superintendent say. 
“T thought some one would have seen to 
that.” 

Then Robbie, who had been returning to 
his first desire to give, could bear it no 
longer. One big boy, the only discontented 
recipient, was looking a little disconsolately 
at his share, a top of many colors. That 
decided Robbie. 

He slipped out of the house, and went 
down the hill. It was not easy, but he 
reached his home at last. He knew where 
the key was hidden, under the mat, and he 
went in. There lay the book! He wrapped 
it in paper, and started up the hill. 

This was more difficult! His crutch 
slipped more than once, and he even fell 
himself. He wished that he had taken his 
book with him! 

At last the trip was over. Alas! 
was too late! 


He 
The school-house was closed, 
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the people were coming down the hill, laugh- 
ing and talking, all except the big boy with 
the top, who was very quiet! 

Robbie went up to him. z 

“TJ didn’t get my gift here in time, Joe,” 
he said. ‘‘ This book—it’s for you!” 

Joe caught it eagerly. Boys who have 
liberal uncles and aunts, as well as fathers 
and mothers, to supply their needs and even 
their fancies, cannot imagine how precious 
a book can be to one who has to give all he 
earns to the family fund; who must think 
of rent and the grocers’ bills, not of what 
he wants! 

“Say, it’s fine!” cried Joe, standing under 
a light, to look at it. ‘‘There’s a picture 
of Peary—and Captain Scott!” 

He did not say thank you, for he hardly 
connected Robbie with the gift! It was his 
share of the tree! 

Afterwards, Robbie knew that good had 
come out of his delay. Two gentlemen had 
decided to start a lending library of good 
books for the factory lads. He was glad 
to-night, however, for he found as much 
pleasure in picturing Joe’s delight over the 
book as he had in reading it. 

None of his class knew it, but Robbie had 
learned that it is truly more blessed to give 
than to receive! 


The Kit that “Got Even.” 


The two plump house kits were washing 
their faces on the front door-step as the thin 
barn kit came up the path. ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing, my dears,” she said, stopping and 
grinning politely. 

The two house kits looked at each other, 
then they looked at the barn kit, then they 
made up two naughty faces. 

“You're very thin,” said the black one. 

“And homely,’’ added the white one. 

“And we don’t wish to associate with 
you,” said both at once, after which they 
stuck their tails out straight, and marched 
around the corner. 

“Pooh! who cares for them, anyway?” 
cried the barn kit, fluffing her back up. 
“T’m sure I’d rather be homely than have 
such awful manners. But I'll find a way to 
get even with them,” and she stalked slowly 
back to the barn. 

By and by the two house kits looked into 
each other’s eyes, and, because they could 
see only a narrow thread of black in the 
green, they knew it must be twelve o’clock 
and dinner-time. So back they trotted to 
the side door; and what do you think they 
found waiting for them? 

An empty saucer,—just that, and nothing 
else. ; 

“The shutters are all closed,” said the 
black house kit. 

“Everybody is gone away,” added the 
white house kit. 

_ “And we are forgotten,” said both at 
ence. So they sat side by side on the pi- 
azza, and cried into their left fore paws,— 
their right fore paws they needed to sit up 
with. Now, when they had shed about 
seven tears, they suddenly stopped. 

“Tt seems to me’’!—sobbed the black kit. 
_ “As if I smelled something good,” sobbed 

the white kit. 

_ “Rather like mice,” sobbed both at once. 
_ So they immediately dried their four eyes 

_ with the fore paws (and there were two 
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eyes to each paw, which is a riddle), and 
then they looked around. 

Lo and behold! in the saucer which had 
been empty lay two little brown mice, fairly 
begging to be eaten. 

“Who put those there?’’ cried the house 
kits, in surprise. 

“T did, my dears,’’ answered the barn kit, 
popping out from behind the pump. ‘“‘I put 
them there to get even with you for being 
so rude this morning.’ 

The two house kits grew so limp with 
shame that their tails drooped off the piazza. 

“We're very sorry,” whispered the black 
one. 

“And awfully ashamed,” added the white 
one. 

“Will you please excuse us?”’ said both 
at once. 

“Pray, don’t mention it,’’ answered the 
barn kit, pleasantly; ‘‘I’ve got even, and 
that’s enough. Let’s begin over again.’— 
By Sally Backus Griggs, in Harper's Young 
People. 


The Clothespin Dollies. 


Two stately little ladies these, as ever you have known, 
With petticoats so very stiff that they can stand alone. 


Each has a smiling rosy face upon her wooden head, 
A dainty cap adorning each, with frills, and ribbon red. 


Their gowns, all made of scarlet silk, are beautiful to see; 
Aunt Lou dressed them for Marjorie, when she was only 
three. 


At night, the ladies are undressed, and cach is then arrayed 
In nightgown white, with cap and cape, and on the pillow 
laid. 


When Marjorie jumps into bed, she takes them in her arms, 
And hugs them tight to keep them safe from all the dark’s 
alarms. 


On birthdays, and at Christmas time, all kinds of dolls she 
gets; 
But these, her little clothespin dolls, are still her dearest 
pets. 
Children’s Magazine. 


“Fuzzy’s Flying Machine.” 


A story with this title, written by Edna 
Groff Deihl, appeared in the Christian 
Register of December 11. It was evidently 
written with small regard for facts, as a 
correspondent carefully points out: 

“A caterpillar is not a ‘worm’ at all, 
but of much higher organization. As well 
call a man an ape! 

“The ‘borey worm’ is a true caterpillar, 
not a worm, though so called. It can 
distinguish by sight only light and darkness, 
and could not see the fuzzy caterpillar or 
know any of its habits or looks. Neither 
could the worms mentioned. 

“T know of no fuzzy caterpillar, making 
a butterfly, which lives on willow or spins a 
cocoon, and no caterpillar lives without 
eating. This one is made to say that it 
‘can’t work at silly things like eating holes 
in leaves,’ etc. 

“Most caterpillars rest by day and crawl 
or feed by night! 

“No butterfly cam fly from its chrysalis, 
or moth from its cocoon, without first hang- 
ing for some time, usually two or three hours, 
to expand and dry the tiny, moist wings 
which come from the pupa in no condition 
for flight. 

“Of course no moth, butterfly, caterpillar, 
or worm has the power of thinking of the 
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future of itself or of any other living thing, 
and to represent these creatures as critical, 
scornful, or wondering is to give them false 
natures and to be unjust to them.” 


A Kitten as a Doll. 


A little girl eleven years old once travelled 
all the way from Wichita, Kan., to Rochester, 
N.Y., with no companion but her kitten. 
She was allowed to have the pet in her lap, 
although it is against the rules of railroad 
companies to allow animals in the passenger 
coach. Perhaps this may have been due 
partially to the fact that the kitten was 
dressed, “‘like folks,’ in clothes. "The cat 
was as handsomely attired as a favorite doll, 
and infinitely more amusing. Her dress did 
not seem a novelty to her; and the little 
waist, with sleeves and lace at the ankles, 
or, more properly, wrists, was dainty, while 
a handsome lace baby cap completed the 
fetching toilet. The child said she did not 
care for dolls, because they weren’t alive, 
and kitty could play with her. Besides, 
kitty did not object to being dressed and un- 
dressed. So she had all the pleasures of 
playing doll with a live dolly.—Chicago Trib- 
une. ; 


When the three children returned from 
their walk, they found their mother waiting 
for them on the porch. Mother: ‘Well, 
dears, did you meet any one you knew?” 


The Three Children: ‘Yes, Ruby and 
Dereck.”’ Mother: ‘‘Where did you meet 
them?’’ Barbara (the youngest): ‘‘At the 


same place as we was.” 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it tn an institution. 

unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in he!ping the unmarried, 

Presipent, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Treasurer, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
tea Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 

ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, gx Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
forthem. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from eduits much needed to 
meet phenomenai increase in work. 


Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presiwent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Crerz, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dieectors: William Bacon, Mr. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. — - 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrili, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genzeat Szcexzrary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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Light of my Soul.* 


BY REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 


* Written for the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the First Parish of Billerica, Mass., Nov. 11, 1913. 
Light of my soul that with creation dawned, 
Gleaming afar on Galilean shore 
And on the ancient hills of martyrdom, 
From age to age thou shinest more and more. 


Led by thy ray the sturdy pilgrim band 
Sought home and freedom in a wilderness, 
Built here their shrine wherein thy holy flame 

Should purify the thought of righteousness. 


They prayed for blessings from the Father’s hand, 
For freedom of their faith in this new home, 
And fervently they prayed Almighty God 
To bless their children in the years to come. 


The years have passed, two centuries and more, 
Since first our fathers met on this fair hill, 
And on that bleak November day convened 
To pledge their lives to do the Father’s will. 


From age to age the measured years unfold, 
Pouring their fulness on our hill-top shrine, 

Bestowing wealth and seasoned happiness, 
Enriching memory with gifts divine. 


Light of my soul that with creation dawned, 
Gleaming afar on shores of Galilee, 
Burning anew on this new continent, 
And from this altar coming down to me; 


Find thou in me a steadfast, fearless heart, 
A life illumined with thy radiant love, 

Enwilled to follow thine eternal course 
From night below to glorious day above. 


An Independent Liberal Religious 
Movement in the Philippines. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Persons interested in the progressive 
religious developments of our time may well 
be glad to have their attention called to 
the ‘Iglesia Filipina Independiente,” some- 
times known as the Aglepayan Church of 
the Philippines, because it has at its head 
Rev. Gregoria Aglepay, who bears the title of 
Obispo Maximo. 

On setting out on my present journey to 
the Orient, I was requested by Dr. Wendte, 
the foreign secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, to carry the fraternal 
greetings of the Association to Bishop 
Aglepay (among other representatives of 
liberal religion in different countries) and 
to bring back information regarding his 
religious movement. What follows is the 
result of two extended and very cordial 
interviews held with Bishop Aglepay, and 
also of inquiries made in a number of di- 
rections among not only persons connected 
with his movement, but others—missionaries, 
educators, and government officials—who 
have been long in the Islands and are well 
acquainted with religious leaders and move- 
ments there. 

Before going to the Philippines, I wrote 
Bishop Aglepay, informing him of my ex- 
pected visit to his country and of my desire 
to become acquainted with himself and his 
church. He answered my letter promptly, 
assuring me of a warm welcome and of his 
interest in Unitarian thought. As soon 
as practicable after my arrival in Manila 
I called at his cathedral in the Filipino 
part of the city, where I had a frank and 
interesting interview with him of more 
than an hour. He inquired much about 
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the history and religious teachings of Uni- 
tarians and the progress they were making 
in» various countries, and told me much 
about his own movement and the religious 
principles on which it is based, ending by 
making me a present of two books which 
are its authoritative standards of doctrine 
and worship,—one a somewhat extended 
catechism for use in his churches, religious 
classes, and homes, and the other a volume 
entitled the ‘‘Oficia Divino,’ which con- 
sists of two parts, the first containing what 
is called the ‘‘Gospel’’ of his Church, and 
the second part its doctrinal basis and the 
liturgies and forms of worship used at the 
regular services on Sunday and in connec- 
tion with baptism, confirmation, the sacra- 
ment, the burial of the dead, and on extra 
occasions. 

On the Sunday morning following my 
first interview I attended worship in his 
cathedral. The building both externally and 
internally has the general appearance of a 
Roman Catholic church, with pictures, 
crucifixes, a high altar, flowers, and life- 
sized statues of Christ and of Mary and her 
babe. The service, which in form some- 
what resembled the mass, was conducted by 
Bishop Aglepay himself, with the assistance 
of several priests. One of the priests read 
a Scripture lesson, and followed the same 
by what I took to be a very short sermon 
(both were in Spanish, and I do not under- 
stand that language). There was organ 
music, and an exceedingly sweet solo by a 
woman’s voice. 

The cathedral was well filled, but the 
congregation presented a sgmewhat unusual 
sight to one accustomed to Protestant 
audiences. Here and there were a few 
benches, all of which were occupied. Most 
of the area, however, was without seats, 
but was filled with persons of both sexes 
and all ages, standing or sitting on the floor, 
—here a group of men, there another of 
women or of young people, yonder a cluster 
of children, in other places families, parents 
and children, formed in little circles by 
themselves. Most faced the high altar, 
though not all: the small children were 
permitted some liberty in moving about 
among parents and friends; but, on the whole, 
the audience was quiet and reverent. I 
never saw a Sunday congregation that seemed 
so little conventional or formal, or a Sunday 
service that seemed so much like family 
worship on a large scale). The American 
visitor was given a seat among the small 
group of priests and deacons near the altar. 
Although he understood only a little of 
what was spoken during the service, he 
could not fail to feel the presence of the 
same divine spirit which makes true worship 
a source of joy and spiritual strength. in 
all lands. 

How old is the Independent . Filipino 
Church movement? About fifteen years. 
What is its strength? It claims to have 
twenty-four bishops and nineteen hundred 
priests. As to its lay strength, I have dif- 
ficulty in obtaining any very definite in- 
formation. Different ‘persons estimate its 
membership all the way from half a million 
to two or three millions: From what source 
does the movement come? It is a great 
secession from the Roman Catholic Church. 

What were the causes of the secession? 
There were several. One was the tyranny 
and corruption of that Church. There is 
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overwhelming proof that in few places in 
the world did the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood ever sink to a lower moral level than 
in the Philippine Islands under the later 
Spanish dominance. This unworthy moral 
character of many of the priests, added to 
the heavy pecuniary burdens, direct and in- 
direct, that the Church laid upon the people, 
alienated multitudes. 

Another cause, whieh seems to have oper- 
ated still-more powerfully to create, the 
secession and the organization of a new 
religious movement, was political. The 
movement started in connection with the 
revolution against Spanish rule. It may 
be said to be, in a sense, the religious side 
of the effort of the Filipino people to obtain 
their political independence. The ecclesi- 
astical powers that controlled the Roman 
Catholic Church were in league with Spain. 
In the struggle between the Filipinos and 
Spain they sided with Spain, being desirous 
of the perpetuation of Spanish dominance in 
the Islands. It was natural, if not inevit- 
able, that the people in their revolt against 
Spain should also revolt against the Church 
which was the ally of Spain. They wanted 
a church in sympathy with their own patri- 
otic ideals, with their struggle for freedom, 
with their aspirations for a nationality of 
their own. 

What is the political attitude of the move- 
ment to-day? Seemingly, what it was in the 
beginning. .It is plain that the Filipino 
people now desire independence as much 
as they ever did. It would he strange, 
therefore, if a church born out of a great 
national revolt against foreign tyranny, po- 
litical as well as ecclesiastical, and out of a 
burning desire on the part of the nations 
for a career of its own, were not to-day as 
much in sympathy with the idea of national 
independence as in any past time. 

The fact that this new Filipino Church 
favors national independence causes it to 
be criticised, sometimes severely, by such 
Americans as desire the indefinite retention 
of the Islands by the United States. On 
the other hand, those Americans and others 
who regard the aspirations of the nation for 
a career of its own as legitimate look upon 
the fact that a religious movement is in 
sympathy with the earnest political yearnings 
of the people as by no means to be con- 
demned. The fact that Bishop Aglepay 
was at one time an officer in the Filipino 
Army of Independence is cited by some as 
a reason for condemning him, but whether 
this is just or not depends upon our view 
of the justice of the Filipino cause. 

Is this new Filipino Church likely sooner 
or later to go back to Rome, as I have heard 
one or two persons predict? I see no reason 
for so thinking. The break with the older 
church seems to be complete and final. 

How is the new Church to be described? 
In its forms and ceremonies, its liturgies and 
the general mode of conduct of its worship, 
as has already been intimated, it does not 
seem to depart greatly from the Roman 
Catholic Church, such departure as there 
is being in the direction of greater simplicity 
and the elimination of such elements of 
worship as to some minds may suggest 
idolatry or saint worship. This retention 
of many of the forms and observances of 
the mother church is natural, and perhaps 
not to be regretted, as it gives a continuity 
between the old and the new and avoids 
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such a violent break as might prove disas- 


trous. 


As to ecclesiastical organization and gov- 
ernment, the new Church is somewhat more 
democratic than the old, although its priests 
and bishops possess considerable power. 
In two respects it makes a radical departure. 
(x) It rejects celibacy, which has been such 
a source of moral evil in the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Philippines, and encourages 
its priests to marry and establish real homes. 
(2) It has no pope, and rejects all foreign 


ecclesiastical authority. 


As to the theology of the Aglepayan 
Church, I must take space to say only a 
The Church is distinctly 
in the sense that it bases its 
theology centrally upon*what it understands 
Nevertheless, 
its view of what is the teaching of Christ 
is not orthodox according to either Catholic 
It highly values 
the Bible and makes much use of it, but 
rejects the doctrine of its infallibility, as 
it claims that Jesus rejected the infallibility 
Its seat of 


very few words. 
Christian, 


to be the teaching of Christ. 


or Protestant standards. 


of the Scriptures of his time. 
authority it finds not in a book, but in reason, 
in conscience, in the spirit of God in man. 


Hence it takes the liberty to select from the 


Bible what it deems of the highest ethical 
and religious value and to base its teaching 
on that. It accepts no religious teaching, 
coming from the Bible or elsewhere, which 
seems to it to contradict science. Thus 
its view of the creation of the world and 
man is that of evolution, not that of the 
Genesis legends. Speaking in a general 
way, it distrusts, even if it does not wholly 
reject, the miraculous element in the Bible. 
It distinctly rejects the doctrine of the trinity 
as unscriptural and irrational. Yet its 
reverence for Jesus, his life and his teaching, 
is very high. 

Is this movement to be classed with Prot- 
estant churches? Bishop Aglepay answers, 
“No.” I am told that two different Prot- 
estant denominations have sought to form 
some connection with it, but have failed. 
Doubtless it is more in sympathy with Uni- 
tarianism than with any other form of West- 
ern Christianity, yet I have no reason to 
believe that it would wish to be set down 
as Unitarian, nor am I certain but that to 
eall it Unitarian would be somewhat seri- 
ously misleading. An orthodox Christian 
missionary said to me, ‘One thing is certain, 
it is a movement in the direction of liberal 
Christianity.’ Doubtless the safest thing 
is to stop with that affirmation. Meanwhile 
the movement will be watched with interest 
by all Christians. Certainly, it will be fol- 
lowed with great interest aud sympathy by 
Unitarians. 

A serious setback, in a way, to the Inde- 
_ pendent Filipino Church has been given by 
the decision of the courts that the church 
edifices of the Islands built by the Roman 
Catholic Church belong to that body and 


- eannot be alienated to the new movement, 


even in the cases, which seem to be very 
numerous, where the whole congregations 
_ have joined the movement. Considering 
the fact that the edifices were village in- 
stitutions, built by the villagers, and largely 
_ by forced labor, the villagers not unnaturally 
claimed the same as of right belonging to 


‘went over en masse to the new faith, it is 
strange that it insisted on retaining 


_ them; and, especially when any community | 
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possession of its church edifice. I am told 
that Governor Taft, at first at least, gave 
encouragement to this claim. I am also 
told by a high legal authority, who is not 
favorable to the new movement, that, if its 
case had been legally well managed, the 
decision of the courts would have been the 
other way. However, as matters went, 
Bishop Aglepay and his followers lost the 
church edifices. 

Of course, financially and in the matter 
of prestige this was a severe blow, all the 
more severe because of the poverty of the 
Filipino people. It is not strange that,- 
after the decisions were rendered, there was 
some falling off of numbers in the movement. 
However, the Philippine Islands are favored 
with a warm climate, so that tents and light 
bamboo structures of small cost serve well 
as places of meeting and worship nearly all 
the year round. To. these the adherents 
of the new faith have resorted; and I am 
told that it is questionable whether the perma- 
nent loss of numbers has been very great. 

What the future may have in store for the 
new movement, of growth or of decline, of 
course only the future can reveal; but, judg- 
ing from the testimony which seems to me 
most intelligent and most fair, I should say 
that at the present time the Independent 
Church, and not the Roman Catholic, has 
the sympathy of the larger number of the 
Filipino people. 


Bible Questions. 


Some months ago the Brown Alumni 
Monthly reprinted from the Journal of Edu- 
cation an article by Prof. V. P. Squires of the 
English Department of the University of 
North Dakota. It seems that Prof. Squires, 
struck with the ignorance of the Bible dis- 
played from time to time in his English 
classes, determined on a written test of 
Freshmen. This was optional, but 139 
students participated in it. The professor 
here describes the results: a portion of his 
article is given. The questions were as fol- 
lows:— 

1. What is the Pentateuch? 

2. Name ten books in the Old Testament. 

3. Name ten books in the New Testament. 

4. Into what groups or divisions is the 
Old Testament divided? 

5. Who was (1) ‘‘the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles’? (2) “the beloved disciple’? (3) 
“the wisest of men’? (4) “the strongest 
man’’? (5) “the first murderer’’? 

6. What idea is suggested to your mind 
by each of the following proper nouns? (1) 
Apollos, \2) Cana, (3) Carmel, (4) Esther, 


(5) Hezekiah, (6) Ishmaelites, (7) Jephthah, 
(8) Jezebel, (9) Saul, (10) Sinai. 
7. Briefly explain the allusion in each of 
the following passages :— 
(1) ‘When Lazarus left his charnel-cave.’’ 
(Tennyson. 
(2) “And so the Word had breath, and 
wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds,’’ 
(Tennyson. 
(3) “A hungry impostor practising for a 
mess of pottage.’’ ([Carlyle. 
(4) “The two St. Johns are the great in- 


stances of the angelic life.”” (Newman. 

(5) “He changes the self-satisfied Pharisee 
into the broken-hearted, self-abased 
Publican.” [Newman. 
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(6) “The man of Uz.” [Browning. 


(7) ‘You stand stiff as Lot’s wife.” [Ten- 
nyson. 

(8) “A clamor grew as of a new-world 
Babel.” (Tennyson. 

(9) ‘‘Jonah’s gourd.” [Tennyson. 


(10) “Except they meant to bathe in reek- 
ing wounds, 
Or memorize 
[Shakespeare. 

8. Where did you learn what you know of 
the Bible,—at home, school, church, Sunday- 
school, or elsewhere? 

If we regard 75 per cent. as the “ passing 
mark,” twelve, or 8.5 per cent. of the whole 
number, ‘‘passed’”’ this test. Ninety-one 
(65 per cent.) received less than 50 per cent. 
Seventy-one (50 per cent.) received less than 
40 per cent. The average standing of the 
entire group was about 4o per cent. 

An analysis of the answers to:-some of the 
questions is rather interesting. ‘Ten (about 
7 per cent.) could not name a book in the Old 
Testaynent, and only sixty-eight (less than 
50 per cent.) answered the question properly. 
This is, however, as a matter of fact, a too 
liberal allowance, as it is based on the ac- 
ceptance at full value of such spelling as 


another Golgotha.”’ 
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“Deuteromy,”’ ‘‘Deuteromoty,’’ ‘‘ Deuter- 
ominy,”’ “ Duderominy,”’ “Goshua,”’ 
“Salms,” ‘“Nehiamiah,’’ “Joob,’’ “Jobe,” 
“Jeob.”’ Fourteen (10 per cent.) named 


“Hezekiah’’ as one of the books; five named 
“Solomon”; two, the ‘‘Book of Moses.” 
Among original ideas were the mentioning 
as Old Testament books of ‘‘ Paul,” “’Timo- 
thy,” Titus,’ “I. and II. Romans,”’ ‘‘ Phene- 
cians,” “Babylonians,’”’ ‘‘Gentiles,’”’ “‘ Philis- 
tines,’”’ and ‘‘ Xerxes.” 

The answers in regard to the New Testa- 
ment were still more unsatisfactory. ‘[welve 
(8.5 per cent.) were unable to mention a 
single book. Only forty-six (33% per cent.) 
mentioned ten, as requested. Five put 
Samuel in the New Testament; three, the 
Psalms; three, Ruth; and two, Esther. 
One mentioned ‘‘I. and II. Judges.’’ Seven- 
teen mentioned “Paul,” or ‘‘St. Paul,” or 
“Paul’s.”” Three suggested ‘‘Simon”; two, 
“Jacob.” ‘There: were also mentions of 
“Thelesians,’’ “‘ Philipi,’’ ‘‘ Thomas,” “ Lazu- 
rus,’”’ and “‘Samson Agonistes.”’ 

The answers to Question 4 were toc varied 
and vague to be reported here. Question 5 
brought several surprises. I will mention 
two. The expression “‘the apostle to the 
Gentiles”? is so common that I at first hesi- 
tated to include it. It seemed to me that 
every one would answer it correctly. To my 
surprise twenty-seven (nearly 20 per cent.) 
made no attempt at an answer. Seventy- 
two (practically 50 per cent.) replied correctly, 
the remainder voting for John (12), Jesus 
(12), Abraham (5), Peter, John the Baptist, 
Judas, Moses, Jacob, and Methuselah. 
As to “the beloved disciple,’ sixty-eight 
(nearly 50 per cent.) were right; twenty made 
no attempt; thirty-seven (strange to say) 
guessed Peter; while others named Paul, 
James, Jesus, Abraham, and David. 

In Question 6 I confess to have inten- 
tionally included one or more pitfalls. For 
instance, I expected that some would be 
confused by the name Apollos. The results, 
however, exceeded all expectations. Seven- 
ty-four (over one-half) made no attempt to 
an answer. Eleven others answered so 
vaguely as to be unintelligible. Twenty-six 
declared it to be the name of a Greek (or 
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heathen) god. Only seven (5 per cent.) 
gave answers which were clearly correct. 
Four thought it meant a mountain; three, 
a town. Others answered “a king,” ‘‘a 
giant,” “‘a judge,’”’ ‘(an apostle of the Greek 
church,” “another name for Paul,’ etc. 
In regard to Cana, too, I expected some con- 
fusion. The results were as follows: no 
attempt, 49; altogether too vague, 20; 
“the promised land,’”’ 22; fairly correct, 28. 
Other answers were ‘‘a mountain,” ‘a 
desert,” “a landin Egypt,” ‘a cityin Egypt,” 
“a sinful city that was destroyed,” ‘‘ the first 
murderer,” “a battle fought in Italy.” 

I will add a few words about Question 8. 
To this only sixteen failed to reply. Ninety- 
one (65 per cent.) said that they had attended 
Sunday-school. Sixty-eight mentioned the 
home as one of their sources of Biblical knowl- 
edge. It was noticeable that with a single 
exception every one who “passed”? empha- 
sized the home. The writer of the best 
paper jsaid ‘“‘especially at home”; the 
writer of the next best paper said ‘mostly 
at home and by personal study.’’ ‘This em- 
phasis on the home is, I believe, suggestive. 


A Communion Service. 


BY REV. LYMAN B. WEEKS. 


Many have taken in hand to rescue what- 
ever is vital and worthy to be preserved of 
the ancient and much-mooted custom of the 
communion service. Our contention is for 
a communion service that springs spontane- 
ously out of the living present, in contra- 
distinction to the communion service of an- 
cient authority, which concerns itself solely 
with the oblivious and long-departed past. 
Any attempts of a genuinely liberal-minded 
and progressive church to adapt the signs 
and symbols of antiquated customs and 
usages into living expressions of current 
life is more fallacious than patching an old 
garment with new cloth or the placing of 
new wine in old wine-skins. These things 
cannot be done with success. We must 
have a new garment for our new-born life 
and new wine-skins for our clarifying and 
generating spirit. 

Hitherto the attempts of the liberal 
church have been to stretch or warp or 
contract the communion service, to fit the 
demands of a new and expanding life. Have 
we not as good a right to clothe our spiritual 
progeny with habiliments that symbolize 
our conception of communion as had the 
Apostolic Church to flaunt in the face of the 
Hebrew Church a myriad of new-fangled 
signs and symbols? The sacerdotal import 
of the communion service of the historic 
Christian Church is as foreign to our life 
as were the sacraments of Moses to the early 
church at Rome. The communion service 
of historic authority professes to commune 
only with its dead saints, and, faithful to 
the traditions of the fathers, kills its living 
ones; but the liberal soul keeps its com- 
munion only with the living present, and 
commemorates in loving remembrance the 
holy examples and good deeds of all patri- 
archs and prophets and priests and teachers, 
with fathers and mothers, brothers and sis- 
ters, and any or all of the multitudes that 
rest from their labors. Since the liberal 
church has utterly failed in its heroic attempt 
to adapt the old order to the new life, it has 
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too readily consented to the easy alterna- 
tive of abandonment altogether. 

After twenty-five years of thorough tute- 
lage and practice in the old school and ten 
years of intense observations in the new life, 
IT am fully convinced that the very genius 
and philosophy of the liberal faith makes 
a communion service a greater necessity in 
the Unitarian Church than ever was or can 
be in the old order. As yet the true nature 
and utility of this service has not been suffi- 
ciently defined and formulated to secure the 
general approval of the liberal churches. 
Our present intent is not tu augment the 
obvious reasons why sttch service should 
be regularly observed in every liberal church, 
but rather to suggest a form and order of 
conducting a communion service. 

The elements should consist of small cakes, 
or wafers, not more than one inch in diameter, 
and pure wine. Water is a good symbol of 
ablution and purification, but fails entirely 
as a symbol of the spirit life. These ele- 
ments should be arranged upon suitable 
tables, the bread at the left of the minister 
as he stands in the pulpit and the wine at 
his right, with sufficient space betwen the 
tables for the minister to stand during the 
service. One deacon or deaconess should 
serve at the table containing the bread, 
while two are required to serve the wine. 

Besides the flagon of wine, there should 
be upon the table a dozen or more small wine- 
glasses and a suitable laver filled with water. 
As the glasses are emptied, the one serving 
at the left of the table shall dip the same 
into the laver, then dry with soft cloth, and 
place before the one decanting the wine. 
The glass should not be more than half 
filled. 

The services preliminary to the com- 
mtnion proper should consist of appropri- 
ate sentences pronounced by the minister, 
with a concise definition of the nature and 
utility of the service, a brief memorial or 
tribute to some departed saint or friend, 
an appropriate prayer of consecration, first 
of the elements and of those who are to par- 
ticipate in the communion. At the conclu- 
sion of the prayer a subdued voluntary 
should be rendered upon the organ, during 
which the congregation, beginning at the 
left of the minister, should come forward to 
receive the elements with a word of friendly 
greeting and a possible touch of the hand 
from the minister, after which the com- 
municants should return to their seats for 
silent meditation and communion with those 
who are absent, and to receive the final 
benediction. 

After a brief voluntary at the opening 
of the service, the choir should render mod- 
ulated stanzas from such selections as 
‘Nearer, my God, to thee’’, ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’’ and the like, until all have partaken 
of the elements, when with full organ all 
should join in singing a suitable doxology, 
which should be followed by an appropriate 
benediction. The entire service should not 
consume’ more than fifteen minutes for a 
congregation of one hundred, and should be 
held statedly on a given Sunday of each 
month. The name of Jesus should have 
only a relative and incidental place in the 
order of service, while the superstitious and 
traditional incidents which characterize the 
verbiage of the historic communion should 
not be allowed to corrupt the simplicity and 
purity of our holy service. Our communion 
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service must not be adored as a fetish or 
held in superstitious devotion because of 
supposedly supernatural authority and ori- 
gin; but it should be cherished in love and 
used in simplicity, that it- may prove a 
means of grace in our religious life of vastly 
greater benefit than any well-ordered and 
sumptuous meal in our physical regimen. 
WEsT SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 
Europe Alcohol Sick. 


The above title is, indeed, startling: many 
good and intelligent people will scornfully 
ignore it as the product of the super-heated 
fancy of a temperance fanatic. The facts 
themselves, however, show not only that 
Europe is sick with alcoholism, but danger- 
ously ill. 

The demonstration is complete in a book 
just published, ‘‘The Anti-Alcohol Move- 
ment in Europe” (Revell, 333 pp., $1.50), by 
Ernest Gordon, the son of the late Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Gordon of Boston, a graduate of 
Harvard University, and a careful student 
of the drink problem, who knows the sub- 
ject thoroughly and at first hand. 

There is here very little that is new to 
the specialist who has followed from the 
inside the growth of the temperance move- 
ment abroad for the past ten years. But 
these facts have been studiously ignored by 
American newspapers and magazines. ‘The 
professional classes in our land are appar- 
ently ignorant of these great movements. 
Summer travellers go and come and see noth- 
ing of the real conditions. University circles 
with us seem strangely indifferent at this 
point, while our workers for social better- 
ment are, unfortunately, as a rule, “‘liquor 
blind.” The saloon, the primary and funda- 
mental institution, producing a large part 
of the evils and miseries with which they 
deal, is complacently looked upon as “a 
necessary evil,’ or as “the poor man’s 
club.” 

But if this book is widely read, as it ought 
to be, it will open the eyes of our indiffer- 
ent leaders and complacent professional 
classes. What is better still, it will mightily 
strengthen the hands of the friends of tem- 
perance, while it will encourage many a 
weary worker for sobriety by the hopeful 
facts which it presents. 

We hear a good deal these days about 
wine and beer as innocent drinks,—‘‘ wine the 
gift of the gods,” and ‘‘beer is liquid 
bread.””’ We are solemnly told by “social 
reformers” that the quick and sure way to 
cure intemperance is to promote the wider 
use of these milder liquors. Newspapers 
and billboards spread broadcast the glowing 
gospel of brewery and wine press. Even the 
mail of ministers is overloaded with circulars 
from Liquor Interests, pleading the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of bestowing the health 
and strength needed for their works of piety 
by stocking the clerical sideboards with 
food stuf in the form of pure beer! 

If any one will read the forty pages of 
this book, entitled, ‘‘Europe Alcohol Sick,” 
the scales will fall from his eyes and the vast 
floods of evil and misery flowing through 
every land will be revealed and realized. 
The reader will find here, not the guesses 
of cranks and the ravings of fanatics, but the 
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solid facts of experience and the cold logic 
of science. Here are the testimonies of 
judges and statesmen; the records of hospi- 
tals, asylums, and courts; the discoveries 
of laboratories and insurance statistics; 
the warnings of prime ministers and crowned 
heads, the German emperor standing at the 
head; the pleadings of university professors 
and common school teachers; the careful 
reports of official boards and health officers. 

The facts show that the people are very 
sick- with alcoholism. The disease afflicts 
all classes. Its evils and miseries spread 
everywhere. ‘The increasing use of wine and 
beer has not lessened the consumption of 
heavier liquors, nor decreased the amount 
of drunkenness, nor promoted the cause of 
temperance. The “big. interests’ behind 
beer-keg, wine-cask, and whiskey barrel 
fight the reformers continually and viciously. 
The hand of greed everywhere shelters and 
promotes the disease. The picture painted 
in this chapter is a black one. Is it exag- 
geration? The witnesses and documents 
are above suspicion. Only a small part of 
the damning evidence is given here. ‘The 
language of Mr. Gordon respecting Europe 
simply matches the sober statement recently 
made by President Charles W. Eliot about 
the people of the white races in the Far East. 

Best of all, however, in this volume are 
the chapters which describe what is being 
done in these lands to fight this awful curse. 
Here will be found a full description of the 
great and growing “International Congresses 
against Alcoholism,” the last (the four- 
teenth) recently held in Milan, Italy, at- 
tended by over one thousand delegates of 
distinction from forty-four countries, many 
of them officially appointed. In another 
chapter we are told about the “Travelling 
Anti-Alcohol Exhibitions,’’—new and effec- 
tive devices for temperance education. 
The growth of “Anti-Alcohol Sentiment 
among Socialists’? makes a hopeful and in- 
teresting chapter. The work being done in 
military circles is vividly told in another 
chapter. The ‘alcohol defence’ is de- 
scribed with circumstantial details, showing 
how the liquor interests corrupt the organs 
of public opinions, coerce government officials, 
and carry on a wide and vigorous campaign 
of false and vicious education respecting 
drink. The tyranny of greed exercised by 
these men is excessive: of its existence and 
evil ways few are aware. 

The movement against alcohol among 
students is graphically described: Only a 
little more than ten years old, it has at pres- 
ent an enrolment of over 27,000 men, a 
most hopeful sign of promise. How good 
it would be if we had something like this in 
America? The story of these young men has 
its pathetic and heroic elements. Many of 
these students, for their abstinence, suffer 
social ostracism, academic neglect, and pa- 
rental wrath. 

. The last hundred pages of this much- 
needed and helpful book contain a dozen 
valuable documents (many important quota- 
tions are given at the end of all the chapters). 
~ gm them, “‘An Appeal to the Women of 

,’ by twoscore of the titled women of 
- the nation; “The Statement of eight hundred 
Professors and Doctors,” in behalf of 
ce; ‘‘ Addresses,’”’ by eminent univer- 
sity professors like Westergaard (Copen- 
a. ‘Masaryk (Prague), von Bunge 
(Basel), and others. Also, Emperor Will- 
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iam’s notable speech at Miirvick (1910), 
which the German papers, as a rule, either 
garbled or refused to print. 


JosErH H. CROOKER. 
ROSLINDALE, Mass. 


The Kowaliga School. 


Unitarians have long taken interest in 
the work of Mr. William E. Benson, who 
established the Kowaliga School for colored 
youth in Alabama. Mr. Benson has ad- 
dressed our National Conferences in the 
past, and has at various times received 
substantial signs of our sympathy in his 
unwearied efforts to raise the standard of 
community life in Alabama. 

An earnest call for help comes now from 
this hill school, which has in the past sur- 
mounted many difficulties and accomplished 
far-reaching results. The annual budget 
for teachers’ salaries, current expenses, 
and certain additional facilities to provide 
for growing needs, requires $20,000, of 
which only $4,500 is definitely pledged. 
The school is doing a fine work under wise and 
experienced control. It ought to be helped 
at this time. : 

The people of this community, sixteen 
miles from the village of Kowaliga, look 
to the school not only for education, but for 
comfort and encouragement. At this time 
gifts of clothing, books, or pictures are par- 
ticularly welcome. Contributions of money 
or articles may be sent to the secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. William E. Benson. The 
address for freight or express packages is 
Alexander City, Ala. The post-office, which 
is a money-order office, is Benson, Ala. 


From Proctor Academy. 


The trustees of Proctor Academy desire 
to express their sense of the severe loss that 
has come to them and the work of the Acad- 
emy in the death of Mrs. Walter S. Carr, 
Mrs. Henry G. Ives, and Dr. John W. Staples. 
Mrs. Carr was not a member of the board of 
trustees, but she was one of the most efficient 
helpers in all the work that was being done 
both in and out of the school for the welfare 
of young men and women. A wise woman, 
a generous giver of her time and strength, 
her counsel and her assistance were always 
at the service of all who needed. She was by 
nature a peacemaker as well as a worker, and 
her kindly, gracious words were highly prized 
and will be greatly missed. 

Mrs. Henry G. Ives was a valued member 
of the board of trustees, whose deep interest 
in the school and in the young people there 
makes her death a severe loss. Aside from 
her action as a member of the board of 
trustees, she was keenly alive to all the 
interests and needs of boys and girls, and 
her purse was always a ready instrument of 
her generous heart. The girls of the academy 
will sadly miss her genial smile, her deep 
sympathy, her ready help. 

In Dr. Staples the school loses a strong 
man and a willing servant. As chairman of 
the teachers’ committee of the board of 
trustees, his services were invaluable. His 
judgment was unusually good, his reading of 
human character keen and correct. In the 
midst of a very busy practice he. yet gave 
freely of his time and strength for the service 
of the academy. His sterling character and 
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his unconquerable courage, his splendid opti- 
mism and his love of humanity, his cheery 
smile and his generous giving of himself to 
all good service, were of immense value in 
bringing the school to its present high stand- 
ing. His loss is irreparable, but his service 
has been without measure. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Notes fromthe Field. 


Lawrence, Kan. “Weare giving a Shadow 
Play entertainment this Friday, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for your purpose.” 

C ncord, Mass. The Concord Guild has 
taken for a general subject this year ‘‘Re- 
ligious Faith of the Liberal Christian Church,”’ 
and is considering one of its divisions monthly 
throughout the season, On Sunday even- 
ing, January 1 , a twenty-fifth anniversary 
service is to be observed, when Rev. Ben- 
jamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly, a former 
minister of the Concord church, is to speak 
on “‘ The Leadership of Jesus.” 

Madison, Wis. ‘The religious services of 
the Y. P. R. U. are held every Sunday night 
at 6.30 o’:lock at the parish house. This 
service is devoted to the study and discussion 
of religious topics. The Social Committee 
of the Y. P. R. U. is planning on several big 
events for the coming winter. The annual 


Deaths. 


EWART.—In New York City, November 6, Fanny 
Melbourne Talbot, wife of Richard H. Ewart, aged 76. 


MARGARET CHILDS LUQUES 


Possessed of a somewhat frail physique, Mrs. Luques 
was most sensitive to every message from the ideal world. 
She brought to earth heavenly thoughts, and distributed 
them among her friends, gladdening their days’ routine. 
A splendid humor expressed with a unique and clever 
originality brightened all her conversation and the de- 
lightful notes. which her friends preserve as treasures. 
She gave from herample resources to al] worthy causes, and 
in most wise and tender ways to individuals. She joined 
“the great majority’? December 16 from her home in 
Biddeford, Me. She was a member of the Unitarian 
church in Saco, and to the church in all its departments 
of service she was most generous. As a life member of the 
American Unitarian Association, she took a national inter- 
est in our cause, especially in the meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals. Deep grief for her loss saddens the meetings of her 
church, but all her friends teel cordial gratitude and in- 
spiration, as they keep the precious memory of her strong, 
cheery, poetry-loving, and benevolent personality. 

Warp R. CLARKE: 


POPULAR TOURS 


EUROPE at Popular Prices $375 and up 


Eighth Season THE SHELTON PARTIES Announcements 
Box A - 294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 
Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincotn Bates, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty 


W INTER BOARDERS WANTED six miles 
from Richmond, Va., Interurban stops in front of 
house Fine climate. Good board; northern family. 
Mrs. Emma Rathbun, Highland Springs, Va. 


(ORBESFONDENCE SOLICITED concerning 

the adoption of promising children into 7 homes. 
Ward R. Clarke. Unitarian Parsonage, Saco, Me., for the 
York County Children’s Aid Society. 
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play and supper was held in November. 
A cordial welcome is extended to all who are 
interested in any phase of the work of the 
Y. P. R. U., and an invitation to join the 
Union is given to all. The business meetings 
are held the last Sunday in each month. 
Members are requ:sted to be present at all 
meetings.” 
A CONFERENCE. 


It has been suggested that before the year 
is very old a number of the workers in the 
late fair and several others interested meet 
and confer on various matters relating to our 
fairs. Such a conference would, no doubt, 
discover numerous avenues of future help- 
fulness. 

THE Boston FEDERATION. 


The fall meeting of the Boston Federation 
was held in Quincy, Mass., on Sunday, 
Nov. 30, 1913. ‘The afternoon session was 
opened with prayer by Rev. George *. Pratt 
of Dorchester, followed by an address of 
welcome by Mr. Henry W. Porter, stiperin- 
tendent of the First Parish Sunday-school, 
Quincy. Reports of the various committees 
and other routine business occupied the 
remainder of this period, supper being served 
later by the young people of the Quincy 
Union. The evening session at half-past 
seven was opened by a devotional service, led 
by Rev. William W. Peck of Winthrop, and 
at this time the Hymn of Dedication, com- 
posed by Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New 
York for the opening of the recent bazaar, 
was. sung. ‘The address on this occasion was 
given by Mr. William H. Sayward of Dor- 
chester on ‘‘The Young People’s Relation to 
the Church.’”’ A goodly company was pres- 
ent, and the meeting was proclaimed a most 
successful one. 

The next meeting of this federation will 
be the midwinter one, and it will be held on 
Sunday, January 25, in the Richmond 
Street Church, Dorchester, with the Law- 
rance Union of that church as the hosts. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, Jan. 5, 1914, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subject, “The Manual.” Presiding officer, 
Mrs. George H. Root. All welcome. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at Somerville January 5, Rev. 
C. A. Drummond, host. Luncheon at 1 P.m., 
29 Central Street. Subject of paper, “ Will- 
iam Morris, Craftsman.’”’ Take Spring Hill 
cars from Sullivan Square or from Central 
Square, Cambridge. 


Churches. 


DunEirK, N.Y.—Adams Memorial Church: 
After supplying this pulpit for several 
weeks, Mr. Adlard took over the official 
pastorate on June 1, 1913. Since the 
reopening in September a new spirit of 
hope and enthusiasm has been generated 
in the devoted band of workers, which is 
the more conspicuous, following as it does 
on a time of depression caused by fluctua- 
tions of local industry, and the fact that 
some of the best supporters had left the city. 
The pastor gave a series of sermons on 
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“The Five Points of our Faith,” each one 
being interpreted in terms of the humanity 
of God and the new social consciousness. 
From that time the congregations have 
grown, until now they are double what they 
were in June, equal to, if not exceeding, any- 
thing in its previous history. Especially 
noticeable is the increasing number of men, 
who form two-fifths of the audience. The 
local press have given good stimmarized 
reports of the sermons week by week, which 
are being read by all classes of people 
and arousing a live interest in vital religion 
and the things for which this church stands. 
The open offertory has been successfully 
adopted, and promises to assist materially 
in solving the financial problem. The 
Independent Workers, the local alliance, 
who have done nobly in the past, are, if 
anything, more untiring in their efforts 
than ever, and are knit together by the 
highest spirit of unity. The Young People’s 
Unity Club has taken a new lease of life, 
a literary and intellectual addition having 
been made to their usual social programme. 
In this the new minister and his wife are 
taking an active part, also in the Sunday- 
school, where every class has an efficient 
teacher, and where’ Mrs. Rieger with zeal 
and ability fills the difficult post of super- 
intendent. This ‘church has long been a 
force in the city for everything which has 
made for the betterment of its life, but it 
is hopefully anticipating that the city will 
feel still more its impact on many of its 
pressing community needs in the near 
future. ‘The situation is full of promise. 
In a population of 17,000, largely Roman 
Catholic, with beautiful church premises, 
admirably located, with weekly congrega- 
tions of seventy to eighty, and more, and 
a goodly number of declared and undeclared 
sympathizers, the society thanks God and 
takes courage. 


NorTAFIELD, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Herbert L. Buzzell: A series of laymen’s 
meetings is being held. At the opening 
meeting, December 21, the general subject, 
“The Work and Place of the Church in the 
Community,” was discussed by the following 
speakers: Mr. E. A. Pratt, “From the Rail- 
road Man’s Viewpoint’; C. H. Webster, 
Esq., “From the Lawyer’s Viewpoint”; Dr. 
N. P. Wood, ‘From the Physician’s View- 
point.” There was a good attendance and 
a fine meeting. Other meetings of the same 
general character will be held during the 
winter about a month apart. 


Wo..aston, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: A candle-light Christ- 
mas service was held Sunday evening, 
December 21, the first of its kind in Quincy. 
It aroused much interest and the church 
was filled, many people standing through 
the service and a number of others being 
unable to get in. The usual Christmas 
service with sermon had been held in the 
morning, but this musical and devotional 
service gave an opportunity to hear a number 
of the old carols. The church was simply, 
but artistically, decorated with laurel, red 
carnations, poinsettias, and immortelles add- 
ing the warmcolor. The back of the chancel 
was banked with cedar boughs, and above 
these shane a beautiful star, which with 
two exceedingly tall candles completely 
lighted the chancel. The two magnificent 
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candlesticks, over four feet high, which held 
the candles, were brought from New York 
for use at this service through the courtesy 
of Mr. Walter M. Hatch. A handsome 
seven-branched candelabrum stood at the 
right of the pulpit, and this, with several 
smaller candelabra and rows of candles on 
the window-sills, furnished the dim religious 
light which prevailed in the body of the 
church. The Hallelujah Chorus, as organ 
prelude, was followed by the Processional, 
“Waken, Christian Children.”” The members 
of the girls’ choir were dressed in white. 
Each wore a sprig of holly and carried a 
lighted candle. They marched by twos, sing- 
ing, up the aisle, the minister, following. 
When passing the communion table, each 
girl placed her candle there, and then took 
her place in the choir loft. The whole 
service was most impressive, and was a fitting 
opening to the Christmas week. It closed 
with ‘‘Adeste fideles,’? when the girls took 
their candles and passed out, singing, the 
voices gradually dying away, but leaving 
singing in the hearts of those present the 
old familiar words. 


Personals. 


Rev. Albert Lazenby of Lynn is at present 
in the Canadian Northwest -on a Billings 
Lectureship. He has been preaching in 
Edmonton for the last three Sundays, and 
expects to go to Calgary for two Sundays. 
If it can be arranged, he will go to Moose 
Jaw and Vancouver. ; 


The Standard-bearers. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


There have been men and women who, 
partly by happy inheritance, partly by per- 
sistent effort, have reached a high peak of in- 
tellect and of disinterested goodness,—the 
rare personalities whom our race has been 
wont to set upon a pedestal for worship, but 
who still are human beings like the rest of us; 
of finer mould, of larger brain, of devotion to 
righteousness and truth so untiring and so 
wide in its sympathies that it puts the ma- 
jority to blush, but, nevertheless, mortal 
men, who must eat and drink, and who in 
due time will vanish from among us. 

They set a pattern of life, and all who do 
not in some degree fix the eye upon that 
standard and strive towards it fall short of 
the proper appreciation of spiritual man- 
hood. No full wages for such: only half- 
pay or a quarter is their desert. 


“T am the owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and solar year; 
Of Cesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
The Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s 
strain.” 


They belong to my family. Up to present 
date they show how large a spiritual output 
a human life can achieve. 

We cannot say that even these have 
reached the uttermost limit. No one can tell 
what sort of an intellectual or devout man 
is yet in the possibilities of evolution. 

But, so far, the great and wise of history 
are the standard makers of human life. 

At Gettysburg, when the Union centre 
was partly broken through and driven back 
and the panic-stricken men-were deaf to all 
orders to return to the lines and savé the day, 
a few flag-bearers of the regiments set an 
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example of courage and fidelity, and leaped 
to the front with their several colors, some 
of them to be immediately shot down. 

is Then shame and anger stopped the panic, 
and there was an immediate about-face to 
support the standards, and the threatened 
disaster was turned to victory. 

All the moralists, the preachers, the 
dreamers of what our race ought to accom- 
plish, are Gettysburg flag-bearers, who con- 
stantly save the day of justice, freedom, and 
progress which the desertion of the common- 
place, unthinking people has put in mortal 
peril. 


: The New York League. 


The New York League of Unitarian Women 
is following out a programme of meetings 
upon subjects relating in various ways to the 
life of the people in the city. ‘The December 
meeting was a noteworthy one. The ad- 
dress was given by Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of the Church of the Messiah, upon ‘‘New 
: Ideals of City Life.’”’ Having passed through 
the stages of terrible corruption and inves- 
tigation, he gave reason for hope that we are 
entering upon an era of good government. 
; He then recounted some of the conditions 
necessary in a well-governed city. 

The announcement was made of the com- 
pletion of the anniversary fund of $2,500, 
started last year, the Samaritan Alliance 
of the First Unitarian Church of Brooklyn 
being the banner Alliance, having contributed 
over $600 toward the fund. 

The next meeting, on January 2, to be 
held in the Lenox Avenue Church, will be 
addressed by Mrs. Edith Ellis Furness on 
“The Woman’s National Theatre.” On the 
last Monday of each month tea is served at 
the Unitarian headquarters, 104 East 20th 
Street, from three to five o’clock. The last 
Monday in January will be a special occasion, 
a reception by the president, Mrs. Wm. B. 
Donnell, and the officers of the League. 
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King’s Chapel Services. 


Beginning this month, ministers of various 
denominations are to co-operate with those 
of our own body in the conduct of the week- 
day services in King’s Chapel. During 
January representatives of the Baptist and 
Congregational churches of greater Boston 
will take part. At the next Saturday noon 
musical service (January 3) Mr. John Adams 
Loud will play the organ, and Mr. R. A. 
Simonds, tenor of the King’s Chapel choir, 
will sing. The list of speakers for the month 
is as follows: January 1, Rev. C. P. Gifford, 
D.D., First Baptist Church, Brookline; 
January 2, Rev. William I. Lawrance, D.D., 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 

Society, Boston; January 5, Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D.D., Cld South Church, Boston; 
_ January 6, 7, 8, Rev. John Howland Lathrop, 
First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
“hin January 9, Rev. Woodman Bradbury, D.D., 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, Cambridge; 
‘ January 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, Rev. Richard W. 
. i _ Boynton, First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; January 19, Rev. George T. Smart, 
Ms . Newton Highlands , Congregational 
burch, Newton; January 20, Rev. Paul S. 
- Phalen, Unitarian church, Augusta, Me.; 
January 21, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
_ King’s Chapel; January 22, Rev. Albert 
__ Parker Fitch, D.D., president of the Andover 
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Theological School, Cambridge; January 23, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., First Church, 
Jamaica Plain; January 26, Rev. Ambrose 
W. Vernon, D.D., Harvard Church, Brook- 
line; January 27, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, 
First Parish, Dorchester; January 28, Dean 
William W. Fenn, Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge; January 29, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, King’s Chapel; January 30, Prof. 
Daniel Evans, D.D., Andover Theological 
Seminary, Cambridge. 


The Rebuke of the Flowers. 


BY LOUISA A. NASH, 


The corner to the balustrade of the steps 
in our new sitting-room needed something, 
so as to distract the attention of visitors 
from hats, etc., on the upper shelf. I 
placed my dark brown bean-jar on it, and 
longed and longed for one of the evergreen 
ferns from our dear old mountain ranch. 
Till they could send one, I filled it with the 
brake fern that abounded around us. 

My evergreen bore its change of ‘‘habitat’’ 
well. It kept bright and green the whole 
winter. I fed it daily with a few spoonfuls 
of fertilizing water, that it might be well 
nourished in its close quarters, and it amply 
repaid my trouble. 

Spring came, but never a sign of the deli- 
cate young fronds that I looked for day by 
day. Its roots had no breathing place at 
the bottom of my bean-jar, no wonder they 
can create nothing new! So I found a 
place for my winter companion under the 
shady quince-tree near by. 

But what can take its place at home? I 
took my daily walks abroad, but nothing 
attracted my eye or tempted my hand for 
that particular spot. One day, after making 
a street car journey to see a sick friend, what 
do I see by the side of a bridged gulch but 
the pretty rosettes of the wild parsnip, its 
white flowers as delicate as the baby-breath 
but its stalks as long and as firm as the 
plantain grass, and its leaves fringed like 
the Jap asparagus. 

I had in my hand a few pansies for my dear 
friend, to which I had attached a little verse 
about the heart’s-ease (as we call them in 
England) and the pansies—or ‘‘thoughts’’— 
of the French. 


“These little flowers are thoughts, 
Thoughts of love for you; 
Not mine alone, but God’s love thoughts 
He holds and gives to you. 
For each heart ill He’ll give heart’s-ease, 
As you look heavenward.”’ 

On leaving her bedside, I gathered the wild 
bouquet, fragrant with thoughts of her, and 
it filled my empty corner as it filled my heart. 
My flowers lasted four weeks and a day by 
my diary, but the old ones had been succeeded 
by baby ones on a diminutive scale. 

What now? What’s spent and gone must 
be replaced. My next day’s ramble took 
me farther than usual. Where the soil was 
richer, nature’s flowers will surely be choicer, 
I considered. I hunted the hillside, the 
woodland trails, the riverbank, but nothing 
took my fancy. Disapppointed I came home 
empty-handed. 

After a short cut I passed through an 
opening of a thick wild hedge under a broken- 
down acacia. There were peeping out at 
me from among the tall grasses tiny golden 
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stars, Their clusters grew on high stalks. 
“Just diminutive hawkweed,” I thought, 
“that provokingly closes up in water.” 
However, I scrambled through the underbrush 
to the place, and found what reminded me 
of early days in England, called there the 
“common nipplewort.’”’ Here the flowers 
are of a brighter, purer yellow. 

Delighted, I gathered bunches of it, with 
plenty of the varied grasses, its true setting. 
Once more my corner has its best adornment. 
Still, I felt rebuked by the little stars. Had 
not I tired myself out with my long search 
and tramp? Yet here, close to my kitchen 
door, they had been shining invitingly all 
the time. My eyes had been holden, to 
open at last and appreciate them! 

My rebuke went deeper home still. Had 
I not been building castles in the air, and 
working as well as I could for a vacation trip 
with pastures new, with ocean vistas widen- 
ing before me, and fine subjects for paints and 
brush? A family call had come from a 
second home, where home birds nested! 

On listening and answering to the call, were 
found soon true enjoyment, mutual love, and 
reinvigoration of life. It is well for us 


when we discover before it’s too late, 


“These wild flowers that round the home 
paths grow 
Where the common air is balm!”’ 


A high-class monthly magazine carries a 
full-page advertisement of a gas-heater that 
is specifically recommended for use in the 


children’s play-room. It is advertised as 
“the ideal heat for the nursery,’ and in 
heavy type the claim is made that it “will 
not vitiate the air.’ Such advertisements 
are dangerous, says The Journal of the Amer- 
tcan Medical Association. ‘To lead people to 
believe that any room can be heated health- 
fully for any length of time by means of flue- 
less gas or oil-heaters is dangerous doctrine. 


PEPPPP PPPOE PES OEED 
FOR YOUTH AND AGE 
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A Perfect figure 
depends largely 
upon the Corset 
you select. 


“Ivy Corsets are the 
greatest aid to physical 
perfection. In their 
graceful lines they re- 
flect both modesty and 
taste. A natural sup- 
port designed by an 
American woman who 
is a student of the hy- 


FEEPE PEPER PPE EEE PHERE PHEPPERY 


gienic value of correct bs 
corsets. 
® New Fall Models. ¥ 
. $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, @ 
* a ere, “IT CLINGS” ¥ 
ct PALMER’S CORSET STORE @ 
52 Winter Street, Boston ay} 
Cea eeneded dhe ddnened 
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Pleasantries, 


A sage is a man who will sit up all night 
and worry over things that a fool never even 
heard of.—Cincinnatt Enqutrer. 


“T don’t see how the Throckmortons could 
ever afford to give such a dinner,’ remarked 
Mrs. T'wickembury. ‘“‘It was really a pre- 
sumptuous repast.”’ 


First Old Fellow: ‘‘Hello, old chap, how 
are your” Second O. F.: ‘First class: 
how. are you??? F) O. F.: ‘Steerage.”— 
Harvard Lampoon, 


“Good sir, will you have soup or fish?” 

The waiter asked in tones judicial. 

The hungry diner said, ‘‘I wish 

You would not be so superficial.” 
—Marwner’s Advocate. 


Brother: ‘“‘ What did you say to that old 
chap just now?” Sister: “I only thanked 
him for picking up my bag.” Brother: 
“My dear girl, you must learn not to be so 
beastly grateful. It’s not done nowadays.”’ 
Punch. 


A small boy handed in the following in an 
examination paper in United States history: 
“Gen. Braddock was killed in the Revolu- 
tionary War. He had three horses shot 
under him, and a fourth went through his 
clothes.” —Everybody’s Magazine. 


The teacher was instructing the youngsters 
in natural history. ‘‘Can any little boy or 
girl,” said she, ‘‘tell me what an oyster is?”’ 
The small hand of Jimmy Jones shot into 
the air. “I know, Miss Mary! I know! An 
oyster,” triumphantly announced Jimmy, 
‘4s a fish built like a nut.” 


*Way up in Vermont Uncle Eph Kinney 
was looking over his field of clover when up 
drove a neighbor. ‘“‘Grass is awful short 
this year, ain’t it, Uncle Eph?” he said. 
“Short!” cried Uncle Eph. ‘‘Why it’s so 
short the bumblebees hev to git down on 
their knees to suck the blossoms!”’ 


The attorney for the gas company was 
making a popular address. ‘‘ Think of the 
good the gas company has done!”’ he cried. 
“Tf I were permitted a pun, I would say, 
in the words of the immortal poet, ‘Honor the 
Light Brigade.’’? Voice of a consumer from 
the audience: ‘“‘Oh, what a charge they 
made!” 


An old Irish countrywoman, going to 
Dublin by train, stepped into a first-class 
carriage with her basket, and made herself 
comfortable. Just before the train started, 
the conductor passed along, and, noticing 
the woman and the basket, said gruffly, 
“Are you first-class, my good woman?”’ 
“Tndade, I am, and thank you,’ she replied 
with a smile; ‘“‘and how do you feel yourself?”’ 
—London Times. 


At a banquet in New York Mark Twain 
was the: guest of honor. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich was among those present who hap- 
pened to be seated near Twain, and in some 
manner the talk had veered round to pet 
failings. ‘‘What is yours, Mr. Aldrich?” 
inquired a man near him. The poet opened 
his lips to reply, but Twain beat him to 
it. ‘Vice versa!’’ he drawled laconically.— 
Country Gentleman. 


The Washington Star tells how Secretary 
Bryan listened with an inscrutable smile to 
the praises “of a financial magnate that a 
certain politician sung. ‘‘He’s the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, too,’’ said the poli- 
tician,—“‘entirely the architect of his own 
fortune.”” ‘‘ Well,” said Secretary Bryan, 
“it’s a lucky thing for him that the building 
inspector. didn’t come round while the oper- 
ation was going on.” 
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WHY NUT READ THIS AD? 
SS" Underground 
SHE STEPHENSON Garbage Receiver 
ESS No Flies. No Litter, No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrerHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A~-NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
procelane favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout. tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most tifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. - I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘and tuition, $250 a year. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particuars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, ioove. ns. 


A schoo: for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complies sanitation. 
Su _ Gonmieones bday a Ben! tic i a 

oo] farms of 150 acres. ‘e Preparatory, = 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
Tuition scholarships for ten 

catalogue and full information, address 


students. For 


.Francis Treapway Cayton, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Fieid. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M.,} Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


she Hall wi al 
Situation Ty Ne Ya ee 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Threehouses. 
_ Beautful grounds. 


General and College Courses. 
Studies Girifeate® Stuns: Kops: 
mestic Science. 

basketball 


Athletics tennis, driving, ponies and 
riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


Gymnasium, 


